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Idols of an Unfurnished Mind * 


Henry E. Dunnack, librarian, State library, Augusta, Maine 


In an old book I have read the story 
of a demon-possessed man who was 
healed of his delusions. He went out 
into life without the devil but careless- 
ly neglected to acquire any furniture 
for his mind to replace the banished 
demon. Worse devils passing his way 
saw the vacant mind and moved in. 
A vacant mind proved more disastrous 
than the presence of a devil. The real 
danger that civilization faces today is 
the vacant type of mind, produced by 
the limitations of life, which confine it 
to restricted experiences and force in- 
dividuals to create and worship idols 
as a means to self-expression. 

Just now we are in the presence of 
a revealing situation. The psycholo- 
gists are one in asserting that our 
thinking modifies our physical reac- 
tions. They go further and relentless- 
iy insist that our thinking modifies not 
only the individual life, but the life of 
society. Some years ago Pasteur of 
France discovered and Lister of Eng- 
land demonstrated that the chief foe of 
the surgeon is bacteria; that the real 
danger to the physical well-being of 
society is contagion. The world ac- 
cepted this fact and organized to de- 
stroy bacteria and halt the march of 
contagion. 





_1Read before the National Association of state libra- 
ries, Toronto, June 21, 1927. 


In our day many dangers that 
threaten to destroy society center in 
the mind. The most dangerous bac- 
teria are not the microscopic organ- 
isms that attack the body, but bacteria 
that attack the mind and carry from 
one mind to another a contagion that 
threatens the life of the world. Let 
it be admitted that the most con- 
tagious thing in life is an opinion; that 
the most destructive thing in life is a 
false opinion; that false opinions in 
unfurnished minds are the bacteria 
that cause prejudice and antagonism, 
fear and hate. 

Every period witnesses the re- 
crudescence of a mass of ideas that are 
plainly the product of false opinions. 
The world is persuaded that it is fac- 
ing race suicide, failing democracy, de- 
clining morals, deficient education, de- 
cadent religion. In a word, it sees 
civilization on the way to the rubbish 
heap. History weaves this same story 
in every century. There have always 
been conditions and facts which prove 
this contention. The fault in these 
ideas lies in their failure to consider 
all the facts, to study all the conditions 
and to estimate correctly social stand- 
ards as they differ in communities. 
There are violations of law in large 
cities, old-time standards are set aside 
by certain classes, careless youth goes 
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singing down the roadways of life; 
therefore, we hastily conclude that all 
life is out of joint and immediately go 
mad over setting it right. 

The real weakness in modern thot 
and life is misplaced emphasis. 
Mighty battles are fought about non- 
essentials in morals, social life, poli- 
tics, and religion. Misplaced em- 
phasis leads one class to false conclu- 
sions in thot and wrong actions in con- 
duct. It leads another class to assume 
an attitude of indifference toward 
right and wrong. It leads still another 
class to assume the role of the critic, 
who with every weapon of ridicule, 
sarcasm and scorn in his armory, goes 
forth to save the world from jazz in 
music, cubism in art, free verse in lit- 
erature, modernism in religion and 
novelty in social standards. 

All this indicates the cross currents 
of confused thinking. It indicates that 
mankind is beginning to think that all 
truth is a mere notion, that nothing is 
of great moment. Perhaps this is all 
a reaction from a too _ inflexible 
Puritanism, the swing back of the 
pendulum from over-restriction and 
enforcement of arbitrary rules. A 
further study of the situation suggests 
a cause further back, which connects 
itself with the absence of those facts 
and principles which give stability to 
character and balance to judgment. 

False opinions in unfurnished minds 
make possible the idols which we be- 
lieve in and worship. These idols are 
largely the result of limitations im- 
posed by our environment. It is easier 
to create an idol than to find God. 
The biggest task in the world is not 
to furnish houses, but to furnish 
minds. Professor James was sure that 
only one-tenth of the average mind is 
ever furnished. 

We must go into the mind furnish- 
ing business. We have wasted too 
much time in idol making, resulting in 
bigotry, class distinction, small poli- 
tics, sectarian intolerance and race 
hatred. The product of unfurnished 
minds is giving every individual a 
church, a political party, a lodge, a 


service club, a country of his own. In- 
dividualism has become intoxicated— 
mad. 

The history of civilization is a record 
of the struggle against limitations. 
Man found himself without food, with- 
out society, without knowledge, and 
without God. These limitations made 
progress impossible. Civilization be- 
gan with the effort to remove these 
limitations and satisfy the four im- 
perative hungers of life. The first of 
these was the hunger for food to 
satisfy the body. This is the reason 
why in the early days the races lived 
by the lakes, rivers and open sea, for 
there were the ready made roads and 
abundance of food. The effort to find 
food for the body gave to man’s arm 
strength, to his hand skill, to his eye 
vision. He became a trader; then was 
born political economy—all the vast 
machinery of business, transportation 
and commerce. Wounded in the strug- 
gle to live, he discovered healing vir- 
tue in flowers; so botany and materia 
medica were developed, and he was on 
his way to conquer all physical forces. 

The second contest was to satisfy 
the hunger of the heart for compan- 
ionship. This is the reason why the 
early tribes made their caves close to- 
gether, grouped their huts and formed 
their villages. The effort to find food 
for his heart became the basis of con- 
tinued life, gave to man his mate, his 
child and his home; and he was on his 
way to all ethical and artistic achieve- 
ments. 

The third contest was to satisfy the 
hunger of the mind. This explains wh 
signs were invented, facts remembered, 
traditions established and the past con- 
served. The effort to satisfy the hun- 
ger of his mind compelled man to re- 
member, learn and write. So schools 
and all forms of education were born, 
literature and all methods of writing 
created, history and all forms of rec- 
ords established. 

The fourth contest was to satisfy the 
hunger of the spirit. This urge com- 
pelled primitive peoples to compare 
and analyze, to interpret nature, to 
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seek the meaning and cause of things, 
to understand and interpret the mys- 
teries of life. So he discovered philos- 
ophy and all system of thot, law and 
all systems of jurisprudence, religion 
and all systems of theology. 

The effort to live has filled the world 
with a _ series of accomplishments 
founded on physical, social, intellectual 
and spiritual well-being, together con- 
stituting what we call civilization. To 
understand any period of history it is 
clearly necessary to see the relation of 
these forces—how they limit all of life 
and how each one must have its place 
in the life of a people. 

The problem of today is to place 
these related facts in the minds of our 
youth that they may see life as a con- 
nected fabric. We live in small worlds 
because big worlds are not to be had 
for the asking, there are none ready 
made, none to let. The only world we 
shall ever own in this or any other 
sphere of existence is the one we make 
out of life’s contracts. We find the 
world full of materials out of which we 
may create social, business, religious, 
or any world we want; and we shall go 
on living in these creations of our own. 
Clearly the measure of a life, race and 
nation is found in its ability to cor- 
relate, understand and interpret the 
facts and forces of the universe. They 
who achieve this objective will escape 
life’s limitations and the curse of idol 
worship. 

How do we come to possess or be 
possessed by idols—mental delusions? 
Francis Bacon distinguished four 
varieties of fallacies or ideals; idols 
of the tribe, due to human nature; 
idols of the cave, due to individual pe- 
culiarities; idols of the forum, aris- 
ing from environment; idols of the the- 
atre, due to a false method of reason- 
ing. Sir Thomas Browne says the 
source of errors is the infirmity of hu- 
man nature, false deduction, credulity, 
adherence to antiquity and authority, 
and, he adds for good measure, the ef- 
forts of Satan. It is difficult to es- 
cape the idols that wait for worship- 
ers. It may amuse us and possibly help 
us to avoid them if we see clearly why 
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humanity has fallen a victim to these 
idols. They arise from four limita- 
tions: locality, occupation, time and 
types of individual minds. 

We are limited by locality. Not 
many of us ever travel beyond our 
own country. We are provincial in our 
outlook, ideas, and often in our ideals. 
Gandhi is but a name, and the struggle 
for a new China a soviet attempt to 
capture a nation. Life, therefore, seems 
dull and drab before it is half lived 
out. We must move back the walls, 
lift the horizons or die from mental 
asphyxiation. We are fortunate in the 
world-enlarging victories of science 
which have given us railroads, auto- 
mobiles, aeroplanes, motion pictures, 
and the radio, all of which enlarge our 
world by establishing new contacts. 
These new contacts will bring knowl- 
edge and a sympathetic understanding 
of people, causes and events—that lib- 
erty which “a loosened spirit brings.” 

Experience is the essence of life, the 
product of our contacts with people and 
things. For the most part our exis- 
tence is within narrow limits. It is 
only in the realm of the intellect that 
there are no limitations. Absorbed in 
making a place for ourselves, keeping 
up with our neighbors and establishing 
a business, we may lose connection 
with most of the worth-while things 
of life. If leisure is ours, we may not 
know what to do with it. These lim- 
itations confine us in a world where vis- 
ion is never beyond the foothills. Thus 
isolated we live only in a world of 
make believe, blind to the real things 
and values. 

Isolation separates races, sects and 
nations. If Europe spoke one language, 
half her troubles would end. Inter- 
change of ideas would bring the na- 
tions into closer relations. Lack of un- 
derstanding of national ideals, litera- 
ture, customs and purposes, makes it 
possible for selfish financiers and dem- 
agogues to plunge nations into war and 
bring about industrial disaster. To 


those who are limited by locality, the 
pioneers and they who go voyaging 
across and around the world are the 
chief liberators. 
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We are limited by our occupations or 
profession. Living within a narrow cir- 
cle, confined by the duties of our daily 
work, our lives grow narrow. The av- 
erage man comes to think either that 
his life is unimportant or all-important. 
Specialization closes many doors and 
limits the vision. The average task of 
life is exacting, nerve-exhausting, and 
leaves us handicapped. Then litera- 
ture comes to lift the horizons, multi- 
ply the worlds, and keep us in touch 
with the marching years. Franklin was 
a more astute ambassador because his 
mind was open to the stimulating influ- 
ences of scientific research. Roosevelt 
was a more efficient statesman because 
of his world-wide contacts. Dr Osler 
Was a greater master among physi- 
cians because he lived among the mas- 
ters of literature. You may read in 
Darwin’s life a tragic story of occupa- 
tional limitations. His constant ab- 
sorption in scientific pursuits resulted 
in atrophy of other intellectual and 
spiritual interests. He said “I cannot 
endure to read a line of poetry—Shake- 
speare nauseates me.” 

The man who lives in other worlds 
than the one in which he earns his 
daily bread secures more bread, a 
greater variety of loaves and sometimes 
fishes. The man who lives only in his 
vocational world is likely to see that 
world grow small and to find himself 
inefficient even in that. 

There is no doubt that the popular- 
ity of modern biography is the result of 
a desire to know the world masters, 
and find liberty in the inspiration of big 
men and big things that are ours by 
this vicarious method. We owe a debt, 


too big ever to be paid, to Plutarch for 
his lives of ancient heroes; to Boswell 
for his Samuel Johnson; to Beveridge 
for his John Marshall; to Bradford for 
his Darwin; to De Kruif for his Mi- 
crobe hunters. 

We are limited by time. We cannot 
possibly experience much in the few 
years that measure the. average life. 
The tragedy of life is its brevity. We 
do not live long enough to see or do 
much of value, and unless we escape 
the limited present, we are doomed. 
The merchant has time enough to mas- 
ter only his business. The doctor and 
lawyer have years enough to learn only 
their professions, then the curtain falls. 
The architect struggles thru years of 
difficult problems, when, with his 
greatest design on the trestle board, 
the end comes. The musician comes to 
the dream day of his symphony when 
the lights go out. 

All ages have seen the mad effort of 
races to escape the limitations of time. 
We crave more and yet more years. By 
living more intensely we seek to mul- 
tiply the years. We live a century ina 
decade. We must command the past 
and for this purpose we create the 
scholar and the historian, whose work 
makes it possible for every one of us to 
live in all centuries, experience all the 
great achievements, share in all the re- 
forms, participate in all the follies, and 
and discover for ourselves that life is 
good and ever growing better. His- 
tory is the key with which to open the 
doors of the past and make us citizens 
of all ages: Thru history we iaugh at 
the limitations of time and find all the 
years our own. 


(To be continued) 


: Pioneers 
We shall not travel by the road we make: 
‘Ere day by day the sound of many feet 
Is heard upon the stones that now we break, 
We shall be come to where the cross-roads 
meet. 


For us the heat by day, the cold by night, 
The inch-slow progress, and the heavy load, 
And death at last to close the long grim fight 
With man and beast and stone; for them 
the Road. 


For them the shade of trees that now we 
plant, 
The safe, smooth journey and the final goal, 
Yea, birthright in the land of covenant— 
For us day labor, travail of the soul. 


And yet the road is ours as never theirs! 
Is not one joy on us alone bestowed? 
For us the Master-Joy, O Pioneers— 
We shall not travel, but we make the 
Road. 
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Tendencies in Training for Librarianship from the 
Librarian’s Viewpoint’ 
Ralph Munn, librarian, Public library, Flint, Michigan 


Big undertakings and ambitious pro- 
grams have featured the work of the 
A. L. A. during the last few years, but 
possibly its most important project 
was the work assigned to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 

Library extension, adult education 
and every other A. L. A. project de- 
pend upon competent librarians in the 
field. When we raise the standard of 
librarianship we automatically ad- 
vance every other library program. 
Education is the first fundamental. All 
of which is a truism and for that very 
reason may escape attention. 

The last three years have brought 
many changes in our library schools: 
Except possibly for their first three 
years of existence, the last three have 
no doubt been the most important 
ones. ; 

We have had new schools, a combi- 
nation of old ones, changes in policy, 
and a general strengthening thruout. 

The outstanding development has, 
as you know, been the formulation and 
accéptance of minimum standards— 
standards of admission, curriculum, 
teaching force, financial support and 
equipment. Since in almost every 
case the new minimum standards were 
higher than the existing maximums, 
the effort to meet these new standards 
has resulted in improvements thruout 
the field. 

What, in general, are some of the 
more important changes under the 
new order of things? 

By all odds, the most important 
tendency in the training of librarians 
has nothing to do with technical li- 
brary training, but with the amount of 
college work required for entrance to 
the library schools. 

Five years ago only Albany and 
Illinois were on a_ graduate basis. 





. 
2 Given at the Michigan library association, Jack- 
son, October 14, 1927. 


‘Today five schools—Atlanta, Califor- 
nia, Drexel, Columbia and Illinois—are 
graduate schools, and Simmons and 
Western Reserve have separate courses 
for college graduates. 

The result of this raising: of stand- 
ards is at once apparent in the output. 
In 1921, only 46 per cent of the stu- 
dents in library schools were college 
graduates. In 1926 this percentage 
had increased to 69—a gain of 23 per 
cent in five years. Also in 1926, 83 
per cent of the students had had at 
least three years of college work. 

This is a remarkable showing and 
if the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship had done nothing else it 
would have fully justified its existence 
by urging the library schools to raise 
their standards of admission so rap- 
idly. 

For after all, it is general education 
which is the first and foremost need of 
the librarian. 

Librarianship is a relatively new 
profession. It is, in fact, not yet fully 
recognized as a true profession in 
many quarters. In seeking to impress 
upon others our professional status we 
have possibly overestimated the neces- 
sity of library school training. In some 
cases we have made a fetish of this 
year or two in library school. We 
have said that the only “trained” li- 
brarian is the one with library school 
training. Salary schedules in many li- 
braries place the high-school graduate 
who has been to library school for a 
year far ahead of the college graduate 
who is without library school training. 

This, to my mind, is wholly wrong. 
We all know that the well educated 
person who is adaptable and has the 
right personal qualities can pick up the 
necessary technique and become a li- 
brarian in the true sense of the word, 
but the library school graduate who is 
without a sound education is a library 
clerk and nothing more. 
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I would always prefer the librarian 
with the sound education, even at the 
expense of technical training. 

Is this professional heresy? I think 
not. Of course I couldn’t have said 
this six years ago as I left Albany ; the 
words would have choked me. But I 
imagine that most of you who have 
been in service longer than I have, 
have long since reached this same con- 
clusion, and are wondering why 
think it sufficiently important to state 
here. 

And so from the librarian’s stand- 
point I would endorse most em- 
phatically the tendency to require a 
greater amount of college training for 
admission to library schools. 

Fortunately, there is no need to 
sacrifice technical training, for the li- 
brary schools are not only raising their 
standards of admission but are also 
improving their own courses. 

When I compared several library 
school catalogs for this year, with 
older ones my first impression—and 
I’ll admit that it was a happy one—was 
that less attention is now devoted to 
cataloging, classification, the me- 
chanics of circulation, and practice 
work. 

These strictly technical courses 
formerly constituted at least half of 
the course. Students were not only 
taught the principles of these subjects, 
but they were drilled by the hour for 
skill and speed. Even the second year 
course was largely an advanced study 
of much the same subjects. 

From the standpoint of the employ- 
ing librarian, this change is of course 
questionable, because we do want skill 
and speed in our assistants. 

Whether the change is a wise one 
depends upon the value of the sub- 
jects which have been substituted— 
and what do we find? 

Chiefly elective courses which are 
intended to give the student a more in- 
tensive knowledge of his own spe- 
cialty. These electives comprise a 
large part of the second year courses 
where specialization in public, uni- 
versity and school libraries is provided 
for, and where one may prepare for 


advanced work in reference, bibliog- 
raphy, technical, business, children’s or 
other fields. 

Now comes the question as to 
whether the value of these electives off- 
sets the lack of drill in fundamental 
technique. 

The head cataloger would perhaps 
say “No,” but from the standpoint of 
a librarian I am inclined to say “Yes.” 
I believe that the graduate under the 
present curriculum will go out with a 
broader knowledge of librarianship as 
a whole, a more intensive knowledge 
of some special field, and yet with suffi- 
cient grounding in purely technical 
subjects to enable her to become skill- 
ful in a short time. 

Too much drill in pure technique 
will turn a library school into a trade 
school. We need technical skill cer- 
tainly, but after all it is merely a 
means to an end, and to envisage that 
end we need a firm knowledge of books 
and people. 

This word “people” brings up a 
point which I had hoped to find em- 
phasized in the late catalogs, but I did 
not find it. 

May I talk about myself for a 
moment? 

During my second year in Albany 
we were deep in studies about books— 
book selection, reference, bibliography, 
documents, the history of books and 
writing. We lived among books from 
early morning until late at night. 
You’ve all seen the fanciful pictures 
of the old-time librarian surrounded by 
his great piles of books. He was old 
and bent, wore a black skull cap and 
his glasses pulled down on his nose. 
Along in the middle of the year I be- 
gan to feel and look exactly like that 
old bookworm, and the pitiful part of 
it was that I was enjoying the process. 

Along in the spring came Joseph 
Wheeler, then of Youngstown, who 
gave a course of the most eye-opening 
lectures I have ever heard. He jolted 
me right out of my book-wormish self. 

Mr Wheeler didn’t once mertion 
books. He talked about people; how 
to know people and how to reach them. 
Social work, community surveys, the 
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library’s relation to the community 
and publicity were the things he talked 
about. He added life to the library. 
What had theretofore been merely a 
collection of books became a social 
agency, an educational institution. 
Books, we learned, were to be used by 
people, not just classified and cata- 
loged and subject-headed by libra- 
rians. That course contributed more 
to my general sanity than I can 
describe, and Mr Wyer knew exactly 
what he was about when he introduced 
Mr Wheeler’s course. 

Books? Certainly, they are our 
stock in trade. But along with their 
bookish studies let’s give our students 
a glimpse of community problems, be- 
cause after all we are.working for the 
community, not for the books on our 
shelves. 

We have approved in this paper the 
tendency to require full college work 
for admission to library schools. Sup- 
pose now that this tendency continues 
and all or most of the schools go on a 
graduate basis. Will the students 
from these graduate schools be avail- 
able to us at salaries we can pay for 
work as junior assistants? How 
should the librarian regard this tend- 
ency? 

For the large and medium-sized li- 
brary this point merely raises again 
the necessity of a library organization 
under which there is a strict line of 
cleavage between professional and 
clerical work. We probably will not 
be able to hire a library school gradu- 
ate to handle our registration, our 
overdues, and our accessioning. And 
there is no reason on earth why we 
should do so. 

To the small library in which a divi- 
sion of labor is not possible, this tend- 
ency may be dangerous. Regional 
training classes, such as Mr Rush has 
in mind, may offer the solution. 

We are now planning an experiment 
in Flint which may be of general in- 
terest in other Michigan cities which 
have junior colleges. 

For the last three years we have 
offered a short elective course in li- 


brary methods to the seniors in our 
high school. The course is extremely 
elementary and not at all extensive in 
scope. We insist that it is not a train- 
ing class for the public library, yet that 
is exactly what it has inevitably be- 
come. 

We are now studying the possibility 
of transferring this work from the high 
school to the junior college and ex- 
panding it greatly. The school author- 
ities tell us that we may introduce a 
course which will be the equivalent of 
about one semester’s work. A junior- 
college graduate, then, would have one 
and one-half years of general college 
work and one-half year of library 
training. 

Courses of this type may solve the 
need for the assistant who is somewhat 
above the apprentice type but not 
necessarily a college and library school 
graduate. 

The new tendencies in training 
bring to the librarian new responsibil- 
ities. 

For years we have been pleading for 
more and better trained assistants. 
Now, ait last, there is a decided im- 
provement both in the quality and 


, quantity of library school students. 


But neither the Board of Education 
nor the library schools can assure the 
continued flow of students. That de- 
pends upon conditions in the field— 
upon salaries and working conditions. 
When our library salaries are raised to 
the level of pay in the schools, and 
when we organize our libraries so that 
a worker with professional ideals and 
training can find work of a truly pro- 
fessional character, then we may ex- 
pect better library schools to be crowd- 
ed with better students. And that is a 
job which is squarely up to you and 
me as librarians. 





Two rules are to be observed by all 
who would make Americans think one 
thing rather than another. First you 
must call yourself an expert, second 
you must call everything you say “the 
facts.” —W oodruf.. 
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What the Reading Public Expects of the Public Library’ 


John Rogers, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Everyone at some time or other feels 
the need for the stimulus of good 


literature. Why? Because a life that . 


has not come under the influence of 
the great thinkers of the past is incom- 
plete. Without the influence of good 
literature, one cannot, in the very 
nature of things, fully appreciate the 
beauty of life. 

C. Alfonso Smith asks the question, 
“What can literature do for me?” and 
answers it as follows: “Literature can 
give me an outlet; it can keep before 
me the vision of the ideal; it can give 
me a better knowledge of human 
nature; it can restore the past to me; 
it can show me the glory of the com- 
monplace and it can give me the 
mastery of my own language.” 

What have the great poets and prose 
writers of the world done for man- 
kind? In answering this question, we 
again borrow Mr Smith’s thot: 


“I can remember,” says Abraham Lin- 
coln, “going to my little bed room after 
hearing neighbors talk of an evening with 
my father, and spending no small part of 
the night walking up and down and trying 
to make out what was the exact meaning 
of their, to me, dark sayings. I could not 
sleep, tho I often tried to, when I got 
on such a hunt after an idea, until I had 
caught it; and when I thot I had got it, 
I was not satisfied until I had repeated it 
over and over, until I had put it into lan- 
guage plain enough, as I thot, for any boy 
I knew to comprehend.” 

Of all the incidents of Lincoln’s life this has 
always seemed to me the most remarkable. 
That a boy of his years should have felt so 
keenly the burden of the inexpressible and 
should have spent sleepless hours in attempting 
to free himself from this burden geems at 
first glance to remove Lincoln from the class 
of normal men. We think of him as peculiar, 
as apart from other boys, as not so represen- 
tative as he would have been if he had gone 
straight to bed and not bothered himself about 
putting into definite words the thots that were 
busy in his brain. 

But explain it as we may, the desire for 
self-expression in clear words is universal. 
Lincoln had it to a greater degree than most 
boys or most men. But all have it. We are 
often not conscious of it, but as soon as we 





1 Read before the Oklahoma library association, 


February 10, 1927, at Tulsa. 


hear or read our own thots better expressed 
than we could express them, we realize at once 
that they are our own thots and that we are 
the better and stronger for their adequate ex- 
pression. ; ; 

It was this passion for self expression 
that made Lincoln one of the great spokes- 
men of his age. It enabled him to say in 
many letters and speeches what others were 
beginning to feel but could not express. It 
made him one of the great masters‘of Eng- 
lish prose. He became a leader of men be- 
cause he interpreted them to themselves. 
He gave back as rain what he received as 
mist. Take his Gettysburg speech. Why 
is this literature and why is Edward Ev- 
erett’s two hour speech on the some occa- 
sion not literature? Let us picture the 
scene; there were men, women and chil- 
dren in that audience who had lost broth- 
ers, sons, husbands and fathers on the very 
ground on which they now stood. It was 
to them a holy place. It did not suggest 
to their minds vexed political questions; it 
suggested memories that were almost too 
sacred for words. 

This is just what Edward Everett did not 
do. He did not speak for the audience, but 
to them. 

Now, what Lincoln did for the Gettys- 
burg audience, the great poets and prose 
writers, the masters of literature, have done 
for mankind at large. A poet™is a man 
who feels as we feel but has the gift of 
expression. Literature includes all writings 
that express for us what we consciously 
or unconsciously feel the need of saying 
but cannot. It includes the prose and verse 
that find us at most points, that take our 
half formed thots, our suppressed moods, 
our stifled desires, and lead them out in- 
to harmony and completeness. 

With the above definition before us, 
we can clearly see why it is that all 
of us at times feel the need for the 
stimulus of great literature. 

When a person feels this stimulus he 
is at once confronted with the ques- 
tion: “How and where shall I begin?” 
The person who asks this question is 
entitled to a plain answer, An answer 
that will enable him as he meets the 
great thinkers of the past to “laugh 
with the great laughers, love with the 
great lovers, dream with the great 
dreamers, see with the great seers, and 
do with the great doers.” 

Logically, this question should be 


answered by the parent. We know, 
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however, that thru lack of qualification 
or indifference on the part of parents, 
the child fails to develop a desire for 
creative thot. Great books do not ap- 
peal to him. In the comparatively few 
instances where the mother or father 
develops in the child the desire to in- 
vestigate the recorded thots of the 
great thinkers of the past and present, 
no progress can be made unless the 
books containing those thots are avail- 
able. The essential books are so 
numerous and so expensive that it is 
impossible for any except the wealthy 
to maintain a sufficient private library. 

We should feel grateful, indeed, to 
Mr Peabody, Mr Carnegie, and others, 
whose foresight, leadership and philan- 
thropy made the public library the in- 
stitution it is today. The need of an 
adequate public library is so vital and 
so self-evident that the people of prac- 
tically every city in America are not 
only providing for the maintenance of 
the public library but are providing for 
its continuous enlargement and increased 
efficiency. 

What is the attitude of the reading 
public to the library? The outsider 
who uses the library? The user of the 
library expects three things of the li- 
brary authorities: 1) that they, in so 
far as it is possible, will see that the li- 
brary contains all the standard works 
in the liberal arts, fine arts and the 
sciences, including all standard refer- 
ence works; 2) that the library contain 
the worth while weekly, monthly and 
quarterly periodicals and keep abreast 
with modern thot in the whole field of 
literature; 3) that the librarian and 
assistants be qualified to advise cor- 
tectly the inquiring public. 

First 

When one goes to the public library 
for information and cannot get it, he is 
disappointed. He feels the library is 
not functioning efficiently. In build- 
ing and enlarging a library, the com- 
mittee on books should use every pre- 
caution to purchase the works of men 
and women who are considered author- 
ities in their respective fields. In other 
words, maintain the most efficient li- 
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brary that your financial program will 
permit and the reading public will 
have no cause for complaint. 


Second 

A great many libraries fail to serve 
the reading public in an efficient man- 
ner because the librarian and the com- 
mittee on books are not aggressive in 
obtaining for the reading public the 
books which represent the best thot 
of our day. The reader is entitled to 
the benefit of the best thot of his con- 
temporaries. In many instances, it is 
not available. 

Those persons actively connected 
with the library who are responsible 
for the purchase of new books, should 
be diligent in their efforts to obtain 
for the library every worth while book 
as soon as possible after its publica- 
tion. Each and every member of the 
committee on books together with the 
librarian should read the reviews and 
criticisms of new books as they are 
published. They should not permit a 
single issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, New York Times Book Re- 
view, the Book Review section of the 
Herald-Tribune, The Bookman, the At- 
lantic Monthly, Harpers, Scribners, and 
other such publications to escape their 
attention. 

I am told that a certain professor of 
English at the University of Oklahoma 
made the statement several years ago 
that he would not tax his mind with 
the reading of a book until it had been 
published for 10 years. While this 
statement was general, I am sure he 
had reference to the writers of fiction 
for it would be utterly absurd in any 
other field of thot. I doubt, however, 
if any person, who cannot determine 
whether a book of fiction is of any 
permanent value to the reading public 
until 10 years after it is published, is 
qualified to hold the position of profes- 
sor of English in any university. 

I feel, however, the public libraries 
today are purchasing too many novels 
and too few works in the field of non- 
fiction. Very few modern novels are 
of any permanent value. I thoroly be- 
lieve in the wise selection of modern 
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novels. But I would be indeed care- 
ful in their selection. Your immediate 
answer is that the public demands 
them. That may be true but I do not 
believe there is any responsibility on 
the library authorities to invest the 
public library money very extensively 
in worthless fiction. 

I appreciate the fact that non-fiction 
iS expensive and not so popular. But 
on the other hand, it has real value 
and should be more widely read. 

While [ have no statistics available. 
I am reliably informed that non-fiction 
is becoming more popular. The phe- 
nomenal success, from the publishers’ 
point of view, of the story of Philoso- 
phy by Will Durant, Why we behave 
like human beings by Dorsey, The 
Book nobody knows and The Man no- 
body knows by Bruce Barton, indicate 
that there is an increasing interest in 
the non-fiction works of modern 
writers. This is a good omen, and li- 
brary authorities should continually 
encourage the reading of only the best 
even in the field of non-fiction. 

A library that does not obtain for 
its readers the best thot of the time is 
failing to serve as it should. What 
would one say of a library that did not 
have any work on art, religion, science. 
exact or theoretical, archeology and 
history that had been written in the 
past 10 years? It would be wholly out 
of date. 

So I say the reading public expects 
the library to contain the recorded ex- 
pression of the great minds of our time 
in all fields of endeavor. 


Third 

There is another great service the 
library can render. The librarian and 
assistants can take the place of the 
parent or the teacher. 

When one feels the need of the 
power of great literature in his life and 
goes to the public library for advice as 
to what to read, the librarian is « 
fronted with a great opportunity. This 
often happens. What does the libra- 
rian do? I don’t know what she does 
but I know what she should do. She 
ought to discourage the reading of 


worthless fiction and create in her in- 
quirer a desire to read only the best 
in both fiction and non-fiction. 

There is still another service she can 
render. This is the day of research, 
the day of creative thot. What 
service are librarians rendering the 
creative thinker who visits the library? 
I don’t know. I know the service they 
should render. When such a person 
comes into the library one ought with 
courtesy and with pleasure place at his 
service every book, pamphlet, manu- 
script, etc., in the library touching the 
subject under investigation. To do 
this efficiently she must have a com- 
plete knowledge of her library. This 
involves much more than the daily 
checking in and out of books. The 
thing that tests the ability of the li- 
brarian is her ability to answer ques- 
tions and furnish the information de- 
sired by the reader. 

Two literary movements have been 
born within the past year, The Book- 
of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild of America. While the com- 
mercial element may possibly enter 
into each organization to a certain ex- 
tent, the primary purpose of each is to 
codperate with its members in their 
desire to read only the best books. 
Theodore Dreiser says: 

“There must be thousands of people 
in the United States who now read good 
books occasionally who would read 
them habitually if they had a chance. 
It seems to me that the Literary Guild 
will do a great deal to give them that 
chance, and I am heartily in sympathy 
with the undertaking.” 

You may ask, what do the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild have to do with the subject of 
this paper? Just this. These two 
movements were born because the 
public needs expert advice as to what 
are the really distinguished books that 
are being published. Without this ad- 
rice, they are lost in their reading. 
Only a comparatively few people can 
take advantage of the service offered 
by these two movements because of 
the cost. Membership in each of these 
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movements would cost approximately 
$25 annually. 

An efficient public library can be of 
as great assistance to its readers as 
these two movements are to their 
members. The public is entitled to 
this degree of efficiency. The library 
that calls on the public for financial 
support must feel a sense of duty to 
the public. The librarian must feel 
that it is a part of her duty to keep 
in touch with the publishing of the 
worth while books so that she can not 
only advise her inquirers as to what to 
read but have the book available. 

When this has been done, the public 
library can offer its readers the same 
service that is obtained by the mem- 
bers of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and the Literary Guild at great cost. 

There are so many books being pub- 
lished that the reader must necessarily 
depend on some agency to advise him 
as to the books that are worth reading. 
You as librarians should consider such 
an opportunity a privilege indeed. 

The American Library Association 
has prepared and printed for circula- 
tion a course of study. This course of 
study is very comprehensive. It in- 
cludes special courses in biology, 
psychology, religion, literature, his- 
tory, etc. Each special course is 
printed in a separate book and explains 
in detail how to pursue that particular 
line of study. It also contains a list 
of the books which are to be used in 
connection with the course. All books 
so listed are available at the better 
public libraries for the use of the per- 
son pursuing this course of study or 
any part thereof. William Lyon 
Phelps, commenting on this action of 
the American Library Association, 
said that it was one of the most 
worthy and far reaching movements 
that had taken place in the field of edu- 
cation and that, if consistently fol- 
lowed, would be the equal of any uni- 
versity course. 

It is impossible for me adequately to 
express the appreciation of the public 
for this most worth while pro- 
gram of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the codperating libraries. 
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I congratulate you as: librarians. 
You are engaged in a most worthy 
work. The public generally may not 
fully appreciate the service you are 
rendering your community, but I am 
sure the users of your library do. If 
they do, then you are well repaid for 
the courtesy, kindness and considera- 
tion shown them. You are to be truly 
envied if boys, girls, men and women 
in your community say of you that you 
have opened the door of their lives to 
the inspiration of great literature. 





The Fiction Readers 


So long as our fiction readers continue 
to accumulate knowledge—and this can 
be done thru fiction—their progress will 
be inevitable; nor is there any reason 
to look for its cessation. 

Fiction embraces a very large field, di- 
verse in form and subject, as well as 
varying degrees of excellence. It in- 
cludes the body of the world’s classic lit- 
erature, a fact which should not be for- 
gotten. It is well, therefore, to be mind- 
ful of the true worth of the best in fiction 
in the tendency to emphasize nonfiction. 
But my concern is not with the readers 
of these great books but with the readers 
of light fiction. 

The principal slander cast upon our 
protege’ is that of reading merely to pass 
the time. The man who reads to pass 
the time looks admittedly for sustained 
interest in his book. He wants to be led 
on eagerly from one page to another, 
and to such an absorbed degree that the 
outside world loses all sense of existence 
in his mind until he is called back to 
assume his place in the real world again. 
He is reading because he is bored, or 
wants to forget, and the book which can 
the most readily carry him into the land 
of oblivion is the book he will choose 
to “pass the time.” 

In addition to the sensational and emo- 
tional outlet fiction offers, there is also 
the geographical escape to be considered. 
There is an irresistible fascination in 
transplanting a reader from one locality 
to another, in transforming the drabness 
of a dingy flat into a Hanging Garden 
in Babylon.—Grace B. Finney before 
A. La: 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


With the Same Result 


Editor, L1BraRIEs: 

I agree with UNpiscoverep in De- 
cember Lipraries that “cultural,” like 
many another perfectly good word, has 
been worked to death and made to 
serve many purposes. But, I ask him 
(or her), would not the noble word 
“ennobling” soon become similarly de- 
graded into a professional clichée if we 
were “all” to follow his suggestion, 
and would that not be infinitely more 
painful? It seems to me that variety 
is what we need to inculcate rather 
than any standardized term, be it 
never so apt. 





His Last Request! 


In severing his connection with the 
New York public library last summer, 
Mr.E. L. Pearson wrote a letter to the 
library management as follows: 


I have given to the library some twenty 
or thirty books and have told Miss Leavitt 
that I expect no special recognition of the 
gift. I only ig fs that they should be 
catalogued on gold-edged catalog cards, 
have a special book-plate with my picture 
and name; be known henceforth as the Ed- 
mund Lester Pearson Collection kept in a 
room by themselves and issued to readers 
by somebody in full evening dress. 





Law and Leather 


Editor, LrprARIEs: 

This morning’s mail brings in the 
December number, always welcome. 
On reading it, I find on page 546 an 
S. O. S. call for information on library 
law-suits, from Mr Woods of River- 
side public library, Riverside, Califor- 
nia, so he can write up his report 
thereon. Without any prejudice to 
Mr Woods, why did not that legisla- 
tive committee of A. L. A. assign this 
subject to any one of a score of mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. who are at the 
head of state libraries, all having law 
departments or else are employed in 
said libraries, or in bar association li- 
braries or law school libraries? As 
such they have immediate access to 
the official law reports, and all digests 
and other material upon which such 


a report should be based. Mere news- 
paper reports and stories are of no ac- 
count whatever. There is considerable 
material on that subject already— 
Second Decennial Digest, vol. 11, has 20 
references under Libraries alone. As a 
matter of fact, the Riverside County law 
library is credited with 6000v. in our 
latest edition of Standard Legal Direc- 
tory. Without exception, the finest and 
largest law library on the Pacific Coast is 
the Los Angeles County law library of 
59,000v. I am, of course, writing all this 
and more to Mr Woods with offer of my 
personal assistance from this County law 
library of 44,400v. 

And another thing, that Toronto 
A. L. A. Papers and Proceedings has in 
the report of the A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding, one of the most delicious 
pieces of nonsense I have seen in a 
long time. In the matter of leather 
preservation, they solemnly prescribe 
a small amount of neat foot oil and 
something else used'on a pad of cotton 
and applied sparingly to leather bind- 
ings!!! Why sparingly? Has the 
committee or any member of it ever 
tried out this weird combination? I 
would not think of using that smelly 
neat foot oil even on ordinary shoe 
leather. I only use neat foot oil on 
my hobnailed A. M. C. tramp shoes. 
For ordinary shoes I use the common 
vaseline. I only wish that A. L. A. 
committee could step back into our 
stack room, and see me apply lucelline 
literally by the handful to the thirsty 
old sheep bound volumes!!! We have 
used over 100 pounds in the last 15 
years and I have personally treated 
hundreds of volumes, and directed 
treatment on other thousands of vol- 
umes. 

From this library, following my 
printed matter on the subject, it was 
taken up at Yale University law li- 
brary, and young men worked their 
way in school with it, and then went 
out on the road as a commercial propo- 
sition. They even came here proudly 
exhibiting a worn letter from ex-Presi- 
dent Taft recommending its use. 

















From here, it went to the library of 
the Catholic University law school in 
Washington, and from there the 
Jesuit Fathers took it to South Africa, 
and I know not where they did not 
take it. And yet owing to the sharp 
division of our library activities it is 
practically unknown outside of law li- 
braries. If all goes well, I hope to 
give a clinical demonstration thereof 
at the next meeting of our American 
Association of law libraries. 
G. E. Wire 

Librarian 
Worcester County law library 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 





The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship 
Fund 

A scholarship fund has been estab- 
lished in memory of Caroline M. Hew- 
ins, late librarian of the public library, 
Hartford, Conn. The proceeds of the 
fund are to be used to assist young 
women who are preparing themselves 
for work with children in public li- 
braries. The fund now yields about 
$350 annually. 





Flood Distress in Vermont Libraries 

A note from Miss Mildred C. Cook, 
secretary of the Free Public Library 
department of Vermont, Montpelier, 
states that the department was prac- 
tically destroyed by the recent floods. 
The office was located in the base- 
ment of the state office building. 
The muddy water filled it completely, 
ruining almost everything there. 
About one-third of the total collection 
was out in circulation but the rest of 
the books, picture collection, supplies, 
and furniture were destroyed. 

The book wagon was out on a trip 
to the highlands so it and its contents 
escaped disaster. 

Miss Cook says further: 


I should like to have Vermonters and other . 
libraries come to the assistance of the li- 
braries of the state so far as possible. 
Probably the public libraries which lost 
books need them donated more than the 
state. The recent special legislature has 


voted a sum for the restoration of state 
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departments, so we expect to .get some 
money, but how much is still uncertain. 

Donations of books can be sent to us 
here since we now have a storage place 
ready to use. These we can distribute to 
the public libraries needing them. We 
should like very much to replace the li- 
brary in the state hospital for the insane 
which we had built up and which was en- 
tirely lost, but restoration of this and many 
other libraries will be impossible without 
help. 

The Kellogg-Hubbard library, which 
is the Montpelier public library, was 
likewise flooded and many small li- 
braries in other towns floated away. 
Waterbury lost practically all of its 
7500v. as well as suffered $7000 loss in 
property on which part of its income 
was dependent. The Johnson library 
building with its contents and the 
West Hartford library were both 
washed away. 





Another more serious charge that is 
laid against the fiction reader is his pre- 
dilection for the sensational and the emo- 
tional in literature. When fiction read- 
ers confess to experiencing thrills thru 
the daring exploits of Zane Grey’s cow- 
boys, and more thrills from the romantic 
settings of Ethel M. Dell, they only ex- 
hibit an evidence of the normal function- 
ing of their desires. These books offer 
an undeniable appeal in the nature of an 
emotional outlet, which is certainly legit- 
imate enough. It is now up to the ad- 
viser to analyse the basic quality of these 
books and to discover thru this analysis 
the best means of satisfying that want 
thru a better grade of fiction. 

An adviser herself familiar with the 
interesting adjoining fields of biography 
and history, introduces her readers to 
the fields of equal interest hitherto con- 
sidered uninteresting, but with no inten- 
tion of supplanting fiction. Vitalized 
lists—not merely annotated ones—have 
been found effective in leading fiction 
readers into unexplored fields. The ex- 
periment has been tried of composing 
lists of significant national characters, 
limited to one country, and arranged in 
chronological order, so as to give a fair- 
ly complete survey of that country’s his- 
torical progress thruout the centuries. 
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What Is Writ Is Writ—Byron 


The accomplishments of the year 
1927 have passed into permanent 
record. The failures to do the things 
that ought to have been done and to 
leave undone the things that ought not 
to have been done have passed not into 
oblivion but into innocuous desuetude 
and are likely to appear at perhaps un- 
expected, and certainly unwelcome, 
moments for real consideration. But 
“what is writ is writ,” perhaps, too re- 
cently to give true valuation to it. 
LrprariEs has tried during the past 12 
months to meet the situations that 
seemed to call for its contributions 
and has for the most part made a good 
record. This can be said without con- 
ceit, since by far the larger part of it 
all has been furnished by those whose 
words and work in the library field are 
worthy of attention. 

Two things have been kept in mind 
—to have something worth while for 
everybody, but especially for those li- 
braries far from the centers of activity, 


‘and, for the librarians of school li- 


braries who are, perhaps more 
valiantly than most library workers, 
trying to decide on the essentials and 
non-essentials in the still confused no- 
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tion in organized educational effort as 
to what is the function and what posi- 
tion shall be taken in regard to the free 
use of books in schools of all grades 
and kinds. 

The year opened with a discussion 
of Economy in branch library building 
and maintenance. The various aspects 
of this were presented by those who 
have had experience, while differences 
of opinion developed properly in the 
discussion. Those who have to face 
the problem without experience will 
find in the pages devoted to the discus- 
sion statements on which wise decision 
may be based. 

Development of the plans of the 
Commission on library and adult edu- 
cation continued thruout the year. 
The results have been more than satis- 
factory if for no other reason than 
that the college and university admin- 
istrators have come to realize that a 
very just questioning of their accom- 
plishments in making students realize 
the value of books thruout life leaves 
much to be desired, and men like Presi- 
dent Mason of Chicago and Dr Butler 
of Columbia and others are emphasiz- 
ing in a new way the fact that knowl- 


py for which proof is not re- 
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edge that has been discovered and 
assimilated by students themselves is 
of equal if not greater value than that 
which is poured out upon them in 
classrooms and textbooks. 

Dr Richardson, whose contributions 
on international library codperation 
have been found in the pages of this 
magazine for a number of years, may 
be credited with a large share of the 
interest and value that will un- 
doubtedly come out of what seems to 
be the beginning of real international 
library codperation for which every- 
one will wish final success and, thru- 
out all, freedom from personal or 
partisan aggrandizement, the wither- 
ing blights that often follow many 
worth while international propositions. 
International documentation as pre- 
sented by Dr Myers (L. 32:107-113) 
is a valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject. 

A number of surveys of subjects 
connected with the use of books, other 
than the celebrated A. L. A. survey, 
mark high points of interest and devel- 
opment in the subject of use of books; 
for example, Measuring personal en- 
joyment and literary merit in books by 
Dr Graves; What the public wants by 
Miss Freeman; Findings in adult edu- 
cation work by the Commission; espe- 
cially noteworthy is Mr Dana’s stimu- 
lating article, Library. methods in a 
changing world; Miss Reece on Intelli- 
gence tests tested; the survey of Oak- 
land, California, to determine relations 
between various municipal institutions 
and the library; the Telford report and 
Mr Telford’s Salvaging the specialist ; 
Status of the professional librarian by 
Dr Works, which ‘will be interesting in 
after years when one studies the be- 
ginning of the very important work 
which undoubtedly Dr Works will per- 
form in mapping out the place of a 
professional librarian; the very impor- 
tant plan proposed by Miss Guerrier of 
Boston in Surveying a community for 
its book needs; Measures of library 
service; Extension surveys of uni- 
versity and college libraries; and fin- 
ally the survey which shows the truth 
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of “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” in the proposal by the City 
club of Chicago, wherein is recom- 
mended library branches in_ public 
school buildings for school and com- 
munity use. Jesse Lee Bennett in his 
analysis of the Modern world and its 
outstanding characteristics has prob- 
ably not presented more arresting ma- 
terial than his address in December 
LrprariEs as he points out the shifting 
of power in America from the people 
into the hands of unknowing, unthink- 
ing, unbelieving persons and the dan- 
ger that accompanies such a situation. 

Library legislation for the year was 
fairly well reported. The text of the 
bill for library legislation in Illinois, 
which was vetoed by Gov. Small, has 
been practically adopted for two years 
hence so that in it will be found the 
concentrated wishes of trustees and 
the consensus of opinion of librarians 
in the state as to what is specially de- 
sired from legislative action. 

Those interested in cataloging have 
had presented to them thru the year 
views of the leaders in the develop- 
ment of this work; the reasons why li- 
brary school students do or do not like 
it, by Miss Grant; the Cost of catalog- 
ing; Foreign books and translations; 
Co6dperative cataloging, by the leading 
catalogers of the field. 

The opinions of the well known 
labor leader, Charles Stelzle of New 
York City, on library service, is a pass- 
port for anyone attempting to engage 
the interest of manual laborers in book 
service, while the schedule of material 
in the Industrial Relations section of 
Princeton University library is worth 
noting. 

The conditions and results of the 
contest for the best list of 200 books 
by American authors for a home li- 
brary, won by a librarian, is of interest. 

A review of the library proceedings 
of the various library meetings over 
the country, national and state, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, 
shows the tide rising to a higher level 
of intelligence and understanding, of 
interest and helpfulness, of more hope- 
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ful outlook with a spirit of codperation 
‘that is most heartening. These re- 
ports have been written by those in 
the field of activity who know whereof 
they speak, whose experience in the 
past, whose connection in the present 
give reason to believe that they are 
building safely and surely for the great 
educational results that are to come 
out of their work. 

Of special value is the Department 
of School Libraries. Special emphasis 
has been placed this year on the power 
of books—discussing their choice and 
uses, with plans and discussions for 
developing a knowledge of books and 
a love of books in students of all 
grades. Books for special groups have 
been presented by librarians and school- 
men, by editors and others in the 
stream of active life. Definite instruc- 
tion has been given by those charged 
with developing the use of books— 
such well known workers as Harriet 
A. Wood, Miss Eldridge of Syracuse, 
Miss Weston of Fort Wayne, Anne M. 
Boyd of the University of Illinois, 
Miss Shellenberger of Davenport, 
Iowa, the State Department of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts, Anna R. Moore, 
High-School library of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa and others. Various kinds of li- 
brary surveys for children, by such 
well known workers as Mary C. Rich- 
ardson of Geneseo state normal school, 
N. Y., and Wilhelmina Harper, Kern 
County, California, and others, in 
which problems of various kinds con- 
nected with the use of books, present 
personal ideas and experiences; such 
workers as Althea Warren of Los 
Angeles, Miss Watson of Evanston 
and others, all these furnish material 
that is of special value to school libra- 
rians. 

The list of Death’s toll for the year 
indicates the passing of many of those 
who have contributed much and 
worthily to the active condition of li- 
brary service today. Many who knew 
them not are still their debtors and 
those who had the advantage of per- 
sonal acquaintance feel the loss most 
keenly; Mary L. Davis, William Beer, 
Electra C. Doren, James Shaw, Mary 


Medlicott, G. H. Baskette, Eliza Gor- 
don Browning, Jean A. Hard, Dr 
James K. Hosmer, Jane Y. Middleton, 
Col. E. E. Ayer, Virginia Tutt, Edna 
L. Allen, John Parker, Louise Con- 
nolly, Dr Azariah S. Root, Rutherford 
P. Hayes, Dr N. D. C. Hodges have 
gone Beyond. Of these it may be 
truly said, “Their good works do fol- 
low them still.” 

Views of libraries suggesting ideas, 
interiors and exteriors, when arrange- 
ment or economy of space, or some 
other notable feature are brought to 
light by so doing, have been included 
in Lrpraries from time to time during 
1927. It would be most satisfactory 
and pleasing to give more frequently 
illustrations of this kind but the ex- 
traordinary cost and sometimes the 
procrastination of contributors make 
it difficult. 

Discussion of revision and expan- 
sion of the Decimal Classification in 
the past year throws added light on 
this important question. 

The development in Paris of a center 
of information concerning things 
American has been noted. It is a sub- 
ject for congratulation not only for li- 
brarians but for America in general 
that this center has been established, 
and the duty to help its work effec- 
tively and honestly is as incumbent on 
Americans, as a patriotic duty, as was 
the sending of relief to Paris during 
the Great war. 

The story of the early development 
of the University of Chicago library, 
as presented by Mr Hanson, is of in- 
terest in connection with the founding 
of the new School for advanced libra- 
rianship and with the coming of a li- 
brarian, as such, in supreme control of 
valuable collections of books that have 
been gathered at that institution. 

This review of the year’s presentations 
in LrpraRIEs is not intended for self- 
laudation but it is meant to remind the 
library workers that there is a source of 
worth while library doctrine, a con- 
stantly flowing, fresh stream of informa- — 
tion of the progress made day by day 
and month by month by those engaged 
in every field of library service. 
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There Was No Criticism of Yale’s 
Library 

Attention has been called to a mis- 
statement in the report on what was 
said at the session of the Edinburgh 
meeting on September 27, in the dis- 
cussion of the paper on Yale Uni- 
versity library building, read by Mr 
Keogh. The report stated that “an 
acrid discussion” followed the paper. 
This was a mistake caused by the fact 
that the reporter came into the room 
late and was a bit mixed as to what 
was under discussion and what was 
said in the discussion. This is not an 
unusual occurrence but this time it 
certainly was most unfortunate since it 
led to statements in the account relat- 
ing to Mr Keogh’s paper, for which 
there was no foundation in fact. 

It is most regrettable that Mr Jast 
should have been misquoted as his re- 
marks were full of appreciation of Mr 
Keogh’s message and of the noble 
building which he described with so 
much legitimate enthusiasm. The 
official representative of LipRARIES was 
in the International section, which was 
meeting at the same time, and did not 
question the report which was brought 
back by an appointee from the session 
where mistaken identity occurred. 
This is the reason it happened but 
does not excuse editorial responsibil- 
ity, so it remains to offer an apology 
for the mistake to Mr Jast, Mr Keogh 
and to the readers of Lrprarres whose 
confidence in this particular instance 
was misled. 





Promotion of a Librarian 

The public press of Illinois carries 
the announcement that the name of 
Secretary of State L. L. Emmerson 
will be presented as a candidate for the 
office of governor of Illinois. 

The secretary of state has always 
been ex-officio state librarian of IIli- 
nois. From the beginning of its 
career, this magazine has regretted 
that such a state of affairs existed—not 
for any personal reasons whatever, but 
because the office of secretary of state 
carries with it far too many duties for 
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the incumbent to give more than a 
small fraction of his time to the duties 
of the office of state librarian. In the 
case of most of the officers, this frac- 
tion reached the diminishing point be- 
fore the state library benefited. A 
sign of promise was apparent in the 
short time Secretary Wood held the 
office, byt his untimely death ended 
that. But it must be said in fairness 
to the administration of Mr Emmer- 
son, that there have been definite bene- 
ficial results from his activities, prov- 
ing that the fractions of time which he 
gave to the library interests of Illinois 
were of sufficiently large size to count, 
or, if they were small fractions, they 
possessed such dynamic force and com- 
prehension that for the first time there 
have been satisfactory results from the 
interest which the state librarian has 
given to the library service of the state. 

The fact that Mr Emmerson’s con- 
nection with the state library would be 
continued if he were elected governor, 
would in a measure overcome the re- 
gret that would be felt at losing the 
genuine interest he has given to state 
library matters in his present position. 





As a great passenger train sweeps 
by over ribbons of steel, leaving a 
streak of steam and a rolling rumble 
behind it, we stand in fascinated awe. 

That peculiar fascination which the 
speeding train holds for us comes from 
the evident progress it is making 
toward its definite goal ahead. 

It therefore teaches a lesson. 

Every individual should have a pur- 
pose in life which is worthy of intense 
effort—and constantly work toward 
the definite goal ahead. 

The position you hold and the work 
you are now doing are a part of the 
road on which you are traveling—and 
to slight your present duties is to de- 
stroy the retaining ballast of the track 
by which you expect to reach your 
goal. 

- That man is most free who can and 
does choose the hard course which is 
best as measured by its total conse- 
quences.— Selected. 
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Death’s Toll 


In the death of Dr N. D. C. Hodges 
on November 25, 1927, the library pro- 
fession lost one who had made a dis- 
tinct contribution to its welfare in the 
American Library Association and its 
allied branches, and whose work in the 
Middle West especially, was extremely 
valuable in the first 20 years of the 
new century. 

Mr Hodges 
was born and 
bred in Mas- 
sachusetts and 
kept the fine 
traits of New 
England char- 
acter to the 
last. He was 
distinctly a 
scholar and 
while he knew 
and loved 
books asa 
real student 
always does, 
he realized 
their value in 
the practical 
business of 
life also and 
by this com- 
bination he 
served a larg- 
er circle of 
his fellowmen 
than is often 
the case of 
a bookman 
especially 
among libra- 
rians. 

His service to Cincinnati, in bring- 
ing its library service to the front rank 
of his day will long be remembered by 
those whom he served. He was hon- 
ored by the librarians thruout Ohio for 
his fine spirit of codperation and lead- 
ership. He gave liberally of his time 
and ability outside his state. He 
opened A. L. A. Headquarters in Chi- 
cago in his term as president of the 
A. L. A. and was always a welcome 
visitor in the library circles of that 
city. 


Dr. N. D. C. Hodges, 1852-1927 


Mr Hodges was quiet in demeanor, 
rather reticent, but at heart, he was 
the soul of kindness and he had an un- 
expected sense of humor that made 
him many friends among his asso- 
ciates. He was in his seventy-sixth 
year at the time of his death. 

James A. Green, a member of the 
library board of Cincinnati, appraises 
the work of 
Mr Hodges as 
follows: 

For 25 years, 
Mr Hodges 
was the Pub- 
lic - Librarian 
of Cincinnati. 
We are near 
enough to the 
South to have 
a just appre- 
ciation of 
titles and the 
head of our 
great library 
is always re- 
ferred to and 
addressed as 
the Public Li- 
brarian. His 
work in the 
library and 
his influence 
in the com- 
munity in ex- 
tending and 
popularizing 
the service of 
the institution 
were monu- 
mental. He 
made it a modern library in every good 
sense of the word. When he came to 
us in 1900, we had a library that was 
good. He left a library vastiy better 
than the one he found. As an admin- 
istrator he had talents of the highest 
order. At the time of his coming we 
had but one branch, and to tell the 
truth the trustees of the library were 
a bit dubious about even one branch. 
We had an idea then that there were 
only so many books that would be read 
and we took it for granted that for 
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every 100 books circulated by the 
branch there would be 100 books less 
circulated by the Main library. And 
we were jealous of the standing and 
the statistics of the Main library. It 
seemed to us quite possible that 
branch libraries would merely dupli- 
cate the work of the Main library and 
that to its disadvantage. On the con- 
trary the more call there was for books 
at the branch and the more reference 
work that was done there—the more 
call for books and the more reference 
work at the Main library. We found 
out to our surprise that library work 
could be made intensive and that the 
greater and more widespread the 
facilities, the greater would be the 
number of readers. We were entirely 
cured of that strange and erroneous 
idea of duplication—tho with our 
limited experience it was natural. 

In Mr Hodges’ time, we built eight 
major branches and we extended the 
use of the library to all the citizens of 
Hamilton county. This meant the 
establishment of 70 or 80 sub-stations 
and reading rooms. This was an 
enormous task but he accomplished it 
with eminent success. He took the 
books to the people. He introduced the 
system of open shelves. In a dozen 
different ways he was an inspiration to 
his trustees. We followed where he 
led. The one time we ever had any 
serious differences of opinion was 
when he proposed open shelves. Some 
of us thot half the library would be 
stolen over night. But Mr Hodges 
insisted on trving it out and I am glad 
to say the open shelves are still here. 

Of course, it goes almost without 
saying that Mr Hodges knew and 
loved books. He was familiar with the 
books with which he had to work. In 
the evenings at home for relaxation he 
read Greek. But while he was a 
scholar he was keenly alive to the 
world about him and in making that 
world the better and sweeter and saner 
was his chief concern. 

Miss Laura Smith, who was one of 
the shining members of our staff thru- 
out all of Mr Hodges’ administration, 
says of him: 
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Mr Hodges, it seems to me, excelled in 
book selection. His knowledge of litera- 
ture in all lines, his just estimate of pub- 
lishers and his understanding of the needs 
of the community enabled him to preserve 
the balance of the book collection to a 
wonderful degree. He also felt keenly the 
obligation of service to the public and cer- 
tainly inspired those who worked with him 
to give to the work the best that was in 
them. 

He made the library a factor in the 
whole region as well as Cincinnati and 
Hamilton county and I am sure his accom- 
plishment was appreciated by those who 
came from without our gates to consult the 
books in our collection as well as by our 
own citizens. 

In his work, Mr Hodges elevated 
the title of Public Librarian in Cincin- 
nati to a new dignity. He made the 
Public library into a real public utility. 
The trustees of the library who worked 
with him so long fully appreciate all 
that Mr Hodges accomplished, and the 
hundreds of thousands of library read- 
ers in Hamilton county saw with their 
own eyes the library grow—saw books 
where there had not been books be- 
fore—and understood that behind all 
this development of the library system 
was a directing force and a person- 
ality of rare intelligence and en- 
thusiasm. 





Long Years of Service 


Membership in the governing board 
of the Public library, Toronto, seems 
to carry with it a permanency not often 
found in boards subject to appointment 
by civic bodies. Of the eight members 
(the ninth being the mayor for the 
time being, who is a member ex-officio) 
appointed—three by the city council, 
three by the board of education, and 
two by the Separate school board 
(Catholic),—one, Hon Justice Kelly, 
LL.D., has sat continuously for 33 
years; another, W. T. J. Lee,, B.C.L., 
for 32 years; and a third, the present 
chairman, Mr T. W. Banton, for 31 
years. Messrs N. B. Gash, K.C., and 
John Turnbull have served, each 22 
years, and Mr T. W. Self, J.P., 19 
years. It would seem as tho service on 
a library board is a sure road to 
longevity. 
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Library of Congress Report 
1926-1927 

The report of the Library of Con- 
gress for the year ending June, 1927, 
opens with the exultation of the li- 
brarian over the continued bequests 
and endowments which have been re- 
ceived by the library, particularly the 
endowment of chairs: first from Wil- 
liam Evarts Benjamin, of New York 
City, $75,000 for a chair of American 
history; from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, $75,000 for a chair of fine arts 
(See LrsrariEs p. 261). From John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., comes the announce- 
ment that the library may have for 
American history $50,000 the first year 
and $100,000 during each of the suc- 
ceeding four years. Mr Rockefeller 
has had the matter under consideration 
for many years and the decision to 
give assistance to the library is one he 
much enjoys. 

The initial occupant of the chair of 
history is to be Dr J. Franklin 
Jameson, well known in_ historical 
studies. He has been director for the 
past 22 years of the department of his- 
torical research of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution and managing editor of the 
American Historical Review. Prof 
Samuel F. Bemis of George Washing- 
ton University will have charge of the 
acquisition of the source material for 
history, especially abroad. 

The courtesy of the British Museum 
in assigning a special room for the 
accommodation of the photostat work 
of the Library of Congress is acknowl- 
edged as is the liberality of James B. 
Wilbur, of the Trust Fund board, in 
meeting personally the cost of the 
complete photostat outfit and installa- 
tion for that work, and in offering 
similar equipment for another room. 

Mention is made of the extension of 
bookshelving for the library, a long 
felt want. 

The position of chief assistant-li- 
brarian, vacant since the death of Mr 
A. P. C. Griffin in April, 1926, was 
filled by the promotion of Frederick 
W. Ashley. Mr Ashley has been con- 
nected with the library since 1900. 
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Alexis V. Babine, formerly of the 
University of Indiana and later of 
Cornell, after a long residence in Rus- 
sia has been put in charge of the Slavic 
section. Mr Babine was in the service 
of the Library of Congress years ago 
in negotiating for and finally shipping 
the Yudin collection to the Library of 
Congress. 

The current copyright business is re- 
ported to have serious arrearages in 
work to be done but which is constant- 
ly decreasing. The arrearage is ac- 
counted for by the fact that a 15 per 
cent increase in the clerical force is re- 
quired to take care of the more than 71 
per cent increase in business. 

The accessions of books and 
pamphlets for two years were 294,055, 
leaving, with a deduction of 23,053v., 
total net accessions of 271,002. The 
John Boyd Thatcher collection, en- 
trusted after Mr Thatcher’s death to 
the Library of Congress, has by the 
death of Mrs Thatcher become the 
property of the library. The collection 
contains specimens from over 500 dif- 
ferent presses from over 128 different 
cities and towns, between the years 
1459 and the end of the year 1500. 
Mention is also made of the Houdini 
gift, a notable collection on magic, 
Spiritism, occultism and psychical re- 
search. Many other valuable gifts 
were received from eminent persons, 
too numerous to note. 

The librarian is quick to enlarge on 
the idea that these gifts and endow- 
ments are not coming to the Library 
of Congress because Congress does not 
provide for the institution, but the 
gifts are induced and warranted by the 
fact that Congress has done so much 
that the library has become an efficient 
agent for service which ought to be 
supported by private contributions. 
The resources provided by Congress 
reach about a million and a half 
yearly. 

The library has a force of 34 people 
busy in assembling into one great 
union catalog, books important for 
serious research owned by the great 
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American libraries. The Washington 
libraries alone have 9,450,000 books. 
To these, as well as to the other li- 
braries, the union catalog will furnish 
the key. 

It is stated that no other library is 
growing so rapidly as the Library of 
Congress. It is notable that the in- 
crease is due chiefly to gifts, exchange 
(and especially official exchanges) and 
copyright. A total suspension of pur- 
chasing would decrease the annual in- 
take less than 17 per cent. 

Various activities conducted by the 
library, enlargement of collections and 
other matters of general interest to- 
gether with a comprehensive index 
make up the 302 pages in the latest re- 
port of the National Library. 





The Library as a Barometer 
Opportunity and inclination are the 
spurs to reading. People generally 
read when they want to, and when 
they get a chance. The volume of 


reading therefore, as it rises and falls, 


furnishes an index of these two things, 
and possibly of some others. It is 
sometimes especially valuable as an 
indication of certain things that affect 
circulation, altho the factors that act 
in this way have not yet been suffici- 
ently investigated. 

One of these is meteorological; the 
factor of weather and climate. A curve 
of library circulation rises highest in 
the winter and falls lowest in summer, 
the maximum being in March and the 
minimum in June or July. This curve 
is as regular in all circulating libraries 
as the meteorological curves represent- 
ing. temperature or barometric pres- 
sure. 
that it is itself a meteorological curve, 
altho the mechanism thru which the 
weather acts here on the desire and 
opportunity to read may be open to 
debate. Probably both desire and op- 
portunity are affected, and thru more 
than one channel. In the first place 
the length of the day doubtless acts 
on both desire and opportunity. Day- 
light lessens the desire to read because 
it offers increased opportunity for do- 


There can be no doubt, I think, 


ing other things that are more attrac- 
tive to most persons than reading— 
indulgence in sports, outdoor excur- 
sions, etc. Darkness increases the op- 
portunity because the long evenings, 
with artificial light indoors, are re- 
garded by most persons as furnishing 
the best conditions for reading. The 
temperature variation is doubtless also 
a factor. Hot weather is not conducive 
to mental effort. Why, however, 
should the reading maximum be in the 
latter part of March? The shortest 
days are in December; the coldest 
weather in January. We have not yet 
the complete answer and this “‘climatic 
curve” of book-circulation deserves 
further study. The data, both biblio- 
thecal and meteorological, are on 
record and easily accessible; all that 
is needed is assemblage, comparison 
and cogitation. Unfortunately we are 
here on a borderland. Borderlands 
are our most interesting regions, but 
few there be that will frequent them. 
Explorers prefer timberlands where all 
is characteristic and nothing is mixed. 
Dr Ellsworth Huntington has related 
so many things to climate that I once 
thot he would jump at the chance of 
another region to conquer. But tho 
he avowed his interest he thot the job 
“ought to be undertaken by a libra- 
rian.” Librarians, as is well known, 
are persons of leisure and in a position 
to take up an investigation of this na- 
ture at any time. 

In fact, this matter is partly biblio- 
thecal and partly meteorological; li- 
brarians consider it the business of 
climatic experts and these would pre- 
fer to turn it over to librarians. Hence, 
naturally it remains uninvestigated. 

Another borderland question, this 
time trenching on the domain of eco- 
-nomics, concerns the connection be- 
tween library circulation and unemploy- 
ment. It has often been noticed that 
the circulation rises in periods of busi- 
ness depression. A New York banker 
once stated to me his belief that curves 
representing library circulation and 
savings deposits would be found to 
move in opposite directions, one rising 
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where the other was falling, and vice 
versa, and that the respective maxima 
and minima would correspond. 

It is even possible that library circu- 
lation may be a very delicate barometer 
of business depression, giving notice 
of its approach in advance of the signs 
to which attention is most usually 
paid. For instance, there has been a 
slight rise in our circulation recently, 
as compared with last year, disregard- 
ing all causes that would naturally tend 
to affect it. It has been general thru- 
out the system; so that local factors 
may be ruled out. Branch librarians 
tell me that an increasing number of 
children, who like to gossip about home 
affairs with the “library teacher,” 
have reported that “daddy is out of a 
job.” But as yet I have seen nothing 
in the public press about an increase 
in unemployment. Unemployment acts 
on the circulation by affecting the op- 
portunity rather than the desire to 
read. It raises library attendance and 
the home-use of books for the same 
reason that it crowds the park-benches 
with idlers. 

There seems to be some psycho- 
logical connection between idling and 
reading. Possibly not “reading with a 
purpose”; at any rate any purpose but 
that of passing the time. Incidentally, 
I am told that a large percentage of 
professional hoboes are well educated. 
I have personally met a few, and have 
marvelled at their combination of per- 
sonal uncleanliness and disrepair with 
fine manners, elegant diction and wide 
information. 

These suggestions of points at which 
library work comes into contact with 
the domains of science and industry 
are made here in the hope of arousing 
the interest of someone who will follow 
them up seriously. 

ArTuHurR E. Bostwick. 





Culture is the art of life. Its acqui- 
sition implies the deliberate shaping of 
one’s self in order to live the greatest 
possible number of hours of one’s life 
on the highest, noblest plane of being. 








Canadian Public Documents 
Systematic distribution 

The librarians of Canada are con- 
gratulating themselves on the very 
satisfactory outcome of their efforts to 
have the Canadian public documents 
distributed to libraries in a more sys- 
tematic fashion than has been the cus- 
tom heretofore. A noted Canadian li- 
brarian says “nothing in any depart- 
ment of library work has been more 
chaotic, more exasperating, or appar- 
ently more hopeless than the public 
document situation of the Dominion.” 
No one knew what they were, for no 
complete list of such publications was 
available. Distribution was controlled 
by the several departments of issue, a 
process utterly unsatisfactory. These 
bureaus were being constantly 
changed, consolidated, discontinued. 
playing havoc with series, titles, and 
format. 

Nearly all the Canadian public docu- 
ments are printed by the king’s printers 
of the provinces or the Dominion. The 
only library that received them free of 
charge was the Library of Parliament. 
At the A. L. A. meeting in Toronto, a 
committee of 15 librarians held a meet- 
ing with F. A. Acland, the Dominion 
king’s printer, and for over two hours 
discussed the subject. It developed 
that over $2,000,000 a year was spent 
by the Dominion in public printing 
and that a large portion of the pub- 
lications were of the highest worth. 
But the ones to whom they should 
have been sent were the very ones who 
did not receive them. A plan of dis- 
tribution was discussed which, if 
adopted, would seem to assure to the 
government a much greater return on 
its annual printing expenditures thru 
organized distribution, while the whole 
people of Canada would benefit by the 
availability of this material in their li- 
braries. 

The result later was an order from 
the Privy Council relating to the dis- 
tribution of government documents 
which was approved by the governor- 
general. After considerable discussion 
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and exposition of the plans, the min- 
ister of state recommended: 


1) That the king’s printer be instructed 
to send without charge to the Library of 
Parliament in Canada six copies of each 
official publication of the Dominion of 
Canada (not of a confidential character) 
and one copy of each to the following: 


a) The under secretary of state for 

© external affairs 

b) The high commissioner for Cana- 
da in London 

c) The Dominion archivist 

d) The library of each provincial leg- 
islative 

f) The library of each university 

g) — libraries of Canada, Grade 

ist 

h) The Congressional library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

i) The minister of the United States, 
at Ottawa 

The libraries of the Dominion are to be 
graded into classes for the purpose of dis- 
tribution according to their requirements. 
In cases where it seems reasonable addi- 
tional copies will be furnished as far as 
possible. 

2) One copy of any publication may be 
sent on application and without charge’ as 
follows: 

a) = libraries of Canada, Grade 

ist 

b) Consuls-general of Canada 

c) Members of provincial government 
in Canada 

d) Members of government of a divi- 
sion of the British Empire 

e) A library of any legislature in any 
portion of the British Empire. 

f) Any library outside of Canada 
which is known to have exchange 
relations with the Library of the 
Parliament of Canada 

g) Any institution or person not in- 
cluded in any of the foregoing 
classes, and regarded by the min- 
ister as meriting such considera- 
tion, the number of names in this 
group not to exceed 10 with re- 
spect to any publication. 


The number to be printed to meet 
the above is limited to 150 in English 
and 100 in French. An appropriation 
was provided to cover the cost. The 
regulation went into effect so far as a 
number of libraries are concerned on 
September 1, and will be gradually ex- 
tended to cover the whole ground. 

The librarians of Canada are ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the in- 
telligent codperation of Mr _ Acland, 
and Hon Mr Rinfret, secretary of state. 


A Thought 

Libraries continue as well as supple- 
ment the teaching of the schools. For 
many years the public library has been 
considered an integral part of public 
education. Now a new note of em- 
phasis is being heard—adult education 
through the library. 

Formal education. may cease with 
high school; informal education con- 
tinues through life. Some learn 
through experience; some _ through 
reading and study. Everyone acquires 
some knowledge every day. Those 
who develop fastest are those who 
work systematically toward a chosen 
goal. 

Here is where the library with its 
reader’s adviser enters the scene. With 
all its wealth of books to choose from 
—books for reference, for study, and 
for reading—it is difficult for the in- 
experienced to find or make a way 
through the forest of knowledge. But 
with an experienced pathfinder as a 
guide, with finger-posts of reading lists 
and bibliographies to point the way, 
the reader can confidently journey on- 
ward past enticing by-paths and safely 
progress from blaze to blaze until the 
Interpreter’s house is reached. 

This then is a service which public 
libraries are now rendering to anyone 
in earnest. Our Providence public li- 
brary is doing it. A course of reading 
and study may be laid out on any sub- 
ject. It may begin with an outline or 
a few important books; it can progress 
to intensive exercises. Counsel and 
guidance are available, the books are 
at hand, the library and the student 
coéperate in adult education. 


[F. K. W. Drury, assistant-librarian, Brown Univer- 
id jibrary, in This Week in Providence, October 
29, , 





A modern business man’s version of 
Lincoln’s famous saying about fooling 
people, taken from an article in the Dart- 
mouth Alumni runs: “It is easy to fool 
yourself. It is more difficult to fool 
the people you work for. It is still 
more difficult to fool the people you 
work with and it is almost impossible 
to fool the people who work under 
your direction.” 
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Branch Library Extension 
Public library, Cleveland, O. 

A new building is always a delight, 
but when a library has lived in 
crowded, uncomfortable quarters built 
for other purposes, it is added joy to 
have adequate, comfortable and attrac- 
tive buildings. This has been the case 
with two new branch library buildings 


gardens in the immediate rear. The 
exterior of the branch is of brick and 
stone, two stories in front, in a simple 
Colonial design. The entrance is on 
the side with a good-sized wall exhibit 
case in the vestibule, and as one comes 
into the loan room the first impression 
is of light and good cheer. On the 
right is a large, square children’s room 








Rice branch library 


of the Cleveland public library—Rice 
and Glenville. 

Rice occupied a small rented store- 
room, with a made-over apartment in 
the rear, and Glenville had been 
housed in an old town hall, whose 
rooms were cut up and whose parti- 
tions could not be taken down. 

Rice branch is situated in the midst 
of an interesting Hungarian com- 
munity with a scattering of Bo- 
hemians, Americans and Italians. The 
building is on a lot adjoining a large 
elementary school, with the school 


with low shelving all around and win- 
dow seats at the windows. On one 
side is an open fireplace with settles 
in front. There is a reference corner 
for use of the children, and in the op- 
posite corner are books and low tables 
for little children, and the large front 
windows opening toward the street 
give abundant light. At the left of the 
loan room is the general circulating 
room for adults, opening out of that, 
with a fireplace immediately opposite 
the door, is the adult reference room 
which has a lovely view of the school 
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garden and the hills beyond. Three 
club rooms on the second story may 
be opened into one for lectures and en- 
tertainments. On this story also is a 
rest room with kitchenette and con- 
venience for the staff. 

For a number of years the Glenville 
branch has been outgrowing itself and 
while it was with some sadness that 
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loan room, which has bulletin boards 
and shelving around the walls. On 
the right is the children’s room and 
opening out of it is the most distinc- 
tive feature of the new building, a 
room for young people. This room 
has a fireplace and colored pictures, and 
in it are shelved books on the school 
reading lists, and also those for recrea- 














Glenville branch library 


the old building, a neighborhood land- 
mark, was closed, regret was counter- 
balanced by the rejoicing over the new 
library. This building is built of brick 
and terra cotta and covers a ground 
area of 7000 square feet. In front is 
a paved terrace surrounded by terra 
cotta balustrades. A special feature is 
a large exhibit case which is built into 
the terrace wall fronting toward the 
street, and this gives opportunity for 
exhibiting books and bulletins. This 
branch is practically square in floor 
plan. Thru a vestibule one enters the 





tional reading. A_ special assistant 
with training and experience is in 
charge. On the left of the loan room 
is the general circulating room for 
adults and opening out of that the 
reference room which also has a fire- 
place. Upstairs are staff room, lockers 
and kitchenette. In the basement are 
storage rooms, a room for pages, and 
four large club rooms, three of which 
may be thrown into one, making a 
good-sized auditorium. 

The furniture was specially designed 
for these two branches. It is of brown 
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oak, of simple lines and adapted to 
comfortable use. There are many dis- 
play racks for special collections of 
books and some low floor cases. Pic- 
tures in color are hung on the walls 
of both branches. The construction in 
both is fireproof, with™ metal shelving 
and trim thruout. 

The Cleveland public library is hav- 
ing a branch building program and 
there are two other branches now in 
process, one, a new Collinwood build- 
ing. This is in a classic style and 
is to be a large and very attractive 
building for the Collinwood district 
which is made up of good reading 
Americans and Italians. It is not far 
away from the Glenn Martin Aviation 
Field and the railroad offices and has a 
splendid clientele. 

The other is a new West Park 
branch which is to be built according 
to English architectural rules and 
probably will be one of the most beau- 
tiful branches in the system. This is 
in a new district which in the last two 
years has been annexed to Cleveland. 
It is primarily an American neighbor- 
hood and has had no library except 
a very small school library in the 
neighborhood. This library calls for a 
building of an entirely new book col- 
lection, a most interesting problem. 
Miss Helen D. Marvin, at present li- 
brarian of the Friendly Inn branch, is 
to be in charge of West branch. 

Two other smaller libraries are 
starting, one in a new settlement house 
in the far East End and the other in 
another outlying district. Both will 
be small but it is hoped they will grow 
to such an extent as to call for sepa- 
rate branch buildings. 


Boston Public Library 
Seventy-fifth anniversary 
A review of affairs in the Boston 
public library on the occasion of its 
seventy-fifth birthday, October 14, is 
interesting. The anniversary was com- 
memorated by an exhibition illustra- 
tive of the history and present condi- 
tion of the library. 
Material showing the contents of the 
library was -on exhibition at various 
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places thruout the building, . begin- 
ning with three oil portraits, Joshua 
Bates, Edward Everett and George 
Ticknor, founders and benefactors of 
the library. The first large gift the li- 
brary received came from Joshua Bates 
in 1852, a sum of $50,000 for the pur- 
chase of books. The income from this 
has amounted to $167,097. Books thus 
provided are kept in the reference room 
named after its generous friend, Bates 
Hall. A gift of more than 1000 vol- 
umes of state papers was the first large 
gift of books to the library and came 
from the first president of the board, 
Edward Everett. 

Interesting displays were: Copies of 
the city ordinance which authorized the 
establishment of the library as well as 
a number of other special documents ; 
original charcoal studies made by J. S. 
Sargent for the mural decorations; 
over 20 collections of rare books widely 
known among bibliographers and 
book-lovers, with notes, to represent 
the more than 100,000v. in the rare 
book collection. 

Figures relating to the present li- 
brary situation were given on posters 
upon the walls. The entire library col- 
lection numbers 1,388,439v., which, if 
placed side by side, would reach to 
Plymouth, a distance of 35 miles. A 
total of 135,499 borrowers’ cards were 
used in lending 3,499,137v. for outside 
reading last year. The lecture hall of 
the library was used 375 times during 
the year. All sorts of statistics were 
on exhibition—work of the children’s 
room and of the branches, a list of the 
employees, and maps showing districts 
of the branches and the library needs 
in Boston. 





A. Labor Saving Device 


The public press has been circulat- 
ing a note to the effect that an electric 
erasing machine has been added to the 
equipment of the New York Public li- 
brary. Mr Lydenberg of the New 
York public library says of it: 

This seems to have caused more outside 
interest than we should have deemed prob- 


able before we started into the enterprise. 
The idea first came to us from the li- 
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brary at the University of Michigan, which 
took a dentist’s drill and adapted it to the 
work of erasing. This adaption was done 
by local electricians. 

We set our own electrical force to con- 
structing such a machine and modified and 
improved the original idea to the extent of 
substituting the electrical part of a bar- 
ber’s massage machine for the dentist’s 
drill used by Michigan. It has worked well 
for a year now, and we think highly of it. 
An essential part of the apparatus is the 
hood connected with the vacuum which 
sucks away the dust made by the drill when 
in operation. 





American Library Association 
Notes and news 

The activities of A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters for 1927 include the following: 

Publication of 39 books and 
pamphlets; more than half a million 
publications sold. 

Thru the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, library schools at McGill 
University at Montreal and at New 
York State College at Albany were 
established, and plans for the new 
graduate school at the University of 
Chicago are well under way and the 
school will open to students in 1928. 
It is analysing library work and pre- 
paring textbooks on library subjects. 
One text has already been published 
and four are in preparation. The 
Board is also making a study of stand- 
ard library terminology and is compil- 
ing a list of scholarships and fellow- 
ships open to librarians. 

The Personnel division has placed 
70 per cent more people than in 1926. 

The executive assistant to the Com- 
mittee on Library Extension has vis- 
ited 27 states, and codperated with 
state library associations and state and 
county library agencies. The county 
library plan was endorsed by the 
American Farm Bureau thru the 
efforts of the executive assistant. 

The Board on Library and Adult 
Education has published three num- 
bers of Adult Education and the Library 
and prepared for publication elsewhere 
numerous news items and stories, and 
out of the recommendations of the 
commission, an important study on the 
development of reading habits has 
been undertaken jointly by the Amer- 


ican association for Adult Education 
and the A. L. A. Thru the efforts of 
the executive assistant, five libraries 
have been added to the list of those 
having special departments for adult 
education. These now number 19. 
The Board has_ conferred with 
numerous national organizations and 
agencies and attended a number of 
meetings of educational institutions 
and other organizations which are in- 
terested in reading. A subsidiary of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has bought 6400 copies 
of the Reading with a Purpose courses 
for the use of its employees. 





Publishers Exhibits in Paris 

The exhibition of current American 
books at the American Library in Paris 
is attracting more and more attention, 
and has led to the suggestion that 
French publishers should organize an 
exhibition of the same sort in the 
United States. An article which ap- 
peared in the November issue of Tous 
les Livres, one of the foremost organs 
of the French book-trade speaks in the 
highest terms of the educational value 
of the exhibit and calls it a source of 
better acquaintance and understand- 
ing with all the people of Europe who 
visit the library constantly. 

Publicity is being given the exhibi- 
tion regularly in a number of other 
French papers, all of which agree in 
praising the energy of the library in 
establishing it and the willingness of 
American publishers to participate. 
The list of participants now include 
107 of the leading publishers. 





To make known the unpleasant 
facts of child labor and to stir the pub- 
lic to demand their correction is the 
purpose of Child Labor Day, to be ob- 
served, January 28 for synagogues, 
January 29 for churches, and January 
30 for schools and clubs. The National 
Child Labor committee, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, will send 
free of charge to any interested groups 
the analysis of the law of their state 
and other material to aid in the ob- 
servance of Child Labor Day. 
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Holy Cross College Library 
Worcester, Mass. 

In the year 1838, Reverend James 
Fitton purchased Packachoag Hill, the 
site of the first Indian village in what 
is now the city of Worcester, and 
opened a school under the name of 
Seminary of Mount Saint James. A 
few years later he turned the property 
over to Bishop Fenwick of Boston, 
who developed the institution into a 
college, giving it the name of Holy 
Cross after the dedication of his cathe- 
dral, and placing it under the care of 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
The course is a strictly academic one, 
without affiliated schools; there was 
for some years a preparatory depart- 
ment, but this has been discontinued, 
and the college is a residential classical 
school similar to the so-called “smaller 
New England colleges” such as Am- 
herst and Williams. 

Naturally, books soon began to accu- 
mulate in such an atmosphere. For 
many years, however, the student body 
was comparatively small, and with a 
faculty for the most part resident in 
the college buildings, the administra- 
tion of the collection was accomplished 
with a minimum of organization. More 
recently, however, with its 1200 stu- 
dents and an increasing number of lay 
professors, and with the increasing em- 
phasis on collateral reading and origi- 
nal research, the college has felt the 
need of better library facilities. 

In 1925, therefore, Reverend Joseph 
N. Dinand, S.J., president of the col- 
lege, undertook the erection of the 
splendid building which was dedicated 
on November 2. At the same time, 
Foster Stearns was appointed librarian, 
and the work of organizing a library 
staff and beginning the cataloging of 
the collection was undertaken in tem- 
porary quarters. During the past sum- 
mer, the 75,000 books which had been 
scattered thru various college buildings 
were assembled in the new stack room, 
and the beginning of a catalog, cover- 
ing 13,000v. classified according to the 
Library of Congress system, was ready 
for the opening of the fall term 


The new building occupies a com- 
manding situation on lofty ground, 
facing north, the situation lending it- 
self to a scheme of architectural ap- 
proach of terrace and steps of unusual 
dignity. The exterior character of the 
building is in the architectural style of 
the Italian Renaissance. The materials 
in which it is rendered are Indiana 
limestone and a pleasing combination 
of brick. The steps of the great ap- 
proach leading from the main avenue 
are of granite. The external aspect of 
the building is designed to symbolize 
in monumental terms the purpose of 
the structure. A notable contributing 
element in the design is the lofty col- 
onnade which unites the two pavilions 
on the facade and which rises to a 
height of 35 feet. This interesting fea- 
ture, with the main wall of the build- 
ing, frames a long open gallery which 
will be a pleasant resting place at the 
head of the ascent. A vestibule with 
semi-circular sides leads to the large 
entrance hall out of which, on the main 
axis, rises a short flight of steps com- 
municating with the main reading 
room with ample foreground, a feature 
of which is a great niche designed to 
be occupied by a sculptural group of 
fitting character. On either side of the 
entrance hall spacious corridors com- 
municate with the museum, 61’x30’, 
on the west, and a periodical room of 
corresponding dimensions, to the east. 
These large apartments are finished 
with simple but attractively paneled 
ceilings. A large stone fireplace at the 
end of the periodical room contributes 
a pleasant detail. Opening off the 
lobby in front of the main reading 
room is the librarian’s suite composed 
of a large office, approximately 21’x22’, 
with stenographer’s office and public 
waiting room. These offices are fin- 
ished in walnut. f: a corresponding 
position to the west of the lobby is the 
catalog work room, 31%’ long x 20’ 
wide, with elevator connection to the 

various floors thruout the library. 
Convenient to the entrance hall is a 
room for exhibitions 2414’x14’ wide on 
the one side, and a reception room of 
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slightly smaller dimensions on the 
other. 

The main reading room is an impos- 
ing apartment approximately 105’ long 
x 65’ wide, whose chief architectural 
characteristic is a peristyle of hand- 
some columns supporting the clere- 
story, which admits of dignified 
natural lighting for the room. The 
perimeter of the room defined by this 
feature is marked by a series of book- 
cases with alternating tables coming 
immediately underneath the lower 
series of the windows so as to form 
alcoves. At the north end of the room 
is situated the charging desk with a 
closet immediately behind, and a book 
lift communicating with the stack 
room below. A private staircase also 
is provided near the charging desk 
which communicates with the floors 
of the stack. The first alcove at the 
right contains the card catalog. 

The walls of the entrance hall and 
all approaches to the principal apart- 
ments are lined with stone, in the in- 
terest of an architectural dignity be- 
coming to a building of this important 
character. 

The approach to the second story is 
by means of two enclosed staircases, 
one on either end of the main corridor. 
On this floor, the east wing is devoted 
entirely to a hall for the debating 
societies. The corresponding wing on 
the west is divided between the 
faculty reading room and the faculty 
lounge, with toilet and closet acces- 
sories, and the faculty librarian’s 
office adjoining. On the front is a series 
of conference rooms for professors. 
To the south of the main corridor are 
a room for the lay faculty, a treasure 
room, and a large work room com- 
municating by elevator with the cata- 
log room directly below. Two small 
studies are provided near the balcony 
which opens upon the upper portion 
of the great reading room, one of 
which houses the Haggerty music col- 
lection, while the other will be used 
for a local history collection. 

The third story or attic is low, and 
is given over to storage for the pres- 
ent. 
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A large feature of the basement is 
the stack room which occupies the 
entire space underneath the main read- 
ing room. This is equipped with a two 
tier Library Bureau bracket stack and 
will house upward of 250,000v. The 
walls are lined with glazed tile and 
unusual provision has been made to 
obviate dampness. The _ browsing 
room occupies the entire area of the 
east wing, the west being devoted to 
a staff room, janitor’s room, and 
bindery. The latter communicates 
with the receiving room, out of which 
opens a circular staircase to the cata- 
log work room above, and the unpack- 
ing room, from which latter rises the 
elevator to the same apartment. Other. 
features of this floorsare the large vault 
and capacious storage rooms and sepa- 
rate toilets for the officials and stu- 
dents. 

The entire building is of first-class 
fire-proof construction. Its cost has 
been met from the current income of 
the college, and it stands as a monu- 
ment to the courageous devotion of 
the Society of Jesus to the work of 
higher education. 

F. 5. 





A Valuable Acquisition in University 
of Illinois Library 

With the purchase of the Cavagne 
library from the family of Conte 
Antonio Cavagne Sangiuliani_ di 
Gualdana, the University of Illinois 
has come into the possession of not 
only one of the most important private 
libraries on Italian culture in existence, 
but a vast number of manuscripts of 
ancient date that supplies an almost 
unlimited fund of material for his- 
torical research. 

The library contains some 40,000 
bound volumes covering a wide range 
of subjects, together with an immense 
number of portfolios of manuscript and 
a large collection of maps and atlases, 
both ancient and modern. This li- 
brary, assembled by Conte Cavagne, 
represents the work of many years. 
sore Conte was born 1842 and died in 
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Library Meetings 

Indiana—The Indiana library associa- 
tion met in West Baden, October 26- 
28. William J. Hamilton, president, 
conducted the meeting. 

At the first general session, Wednes- 
day afternoon, Frances H. Kelly, 
principal of Carnegie library school of 
Pittsburgh, gave a very interesting 
talk on Some side lights on children’s 
reading. She spoke of some of the im- 
portant factors which indirectly affect 
children’s reading—health, one of the 
most important factors, the amount of 
leisure time the child has, the way the 
mechanics of reading are taught and 
the amount of responsibility the parent 
assumes toward the welfare of his 
child. She quoted Mr Dana’s figures to 
show that children are not acquiring 
the library habit: “In 1925, the public 
which borrowed 240,000,000 books free 
from the libraries paid $1,200,000,000 
for 1,600,000,000 copies of newspapers 
and periodicals besides books and 
pamphlets.” She warned against the 
questionable magazines, and urged li- 
brarians to turn the searchlights upon 
the dangers on all sides which threaten 
to undermine the reading interests of 
the children and help develop the read- 
ing habit that enriches the everyday 
living of every child as well as grown 
up. An informal reception followed 
Miss Kelly’s talk. 

On Wednesday night, Annette Clark 
presiding, Mrs May Lamberton Becker 
talked on Books from a _ world-eye 
view, a survey of translations from 
foreign fiction. Mrs Becker said that 
an international mind may be de- 
veloped in two ways, first, by travel in 
foreign countries, and second by read- 
ing books written by those of another 
country. She then evaluated a number 
of books of contemporary literature, 
lists of which had been distributed. In 
conclusion, Mrs Becker said that li- 
brarians can do much toward extend- 
ing ideals and making people inter- 
nationally minded. 

Thursday morning was given over 
to round-tables. 


Carrie Scott, director of children’s 
work, Indianapolis, was the leader of 
the children’s round-table, “Books, old 
and new” being the general theme. 
Clara E. Rolfs of the Gary public li- 
brary discussed the replacement of 
juvenile non-fiction and Inez Crandle 
of the Evansville public library dis- 
cussed the replacement of juvenile fic- 
tion. Louise E. Seaman, children’s 
book department, Macmillan Publish- 
ing Co., gave a most interesting talk 
on Book making for boys and girls. 
Miss Seaman’s talk was _ illustrated 
with pictures from some of Macmil- 
lan’s best juveniles. 

Esther McNitt, State library, led the 
discussion of local history collections. 
Mrs Grace Osterhus, South Bend pub- 
lic library, Margaret Wade, Anderson 
public library, Grace E. Davis, Terre 
Haute public library, and Mrs Sam 
Matthews, Tipton public library, told 
of the local history collections in their 
own libraries. Miss McNitt in closing 
urged that all librarians keep all ma- 
terial of local interest. 

Julia Mason, librarian, Princeton 
public library, led the small libraries 
round-table, the theme being Public li- 
braries and public morals. Hazel Long 
of Whiting spoke on Fiction, and a 
general discussion of late fiction and 
restricted shelves followed. Lola 
Nolte, Mt. Vernon public library, dis- 
cussed Thefts and losses, and a general 
discussion followed. Myrtle Weather- 
holt, librarian, Bicknell public library, 
told how the Bicknell library was 
started. Hazel Burk, Spencer public li- 
brary, talking on “We enlarge our 
borders,” told how the campaign to 
add four townships to their library 
was managed. 

Orpha M. Peters, assistant-librarian, 
Gary public library, had charge of the 
Branch Library round-table. Cerene 
Ohr, supervisor branches, Indianapolis 
public library, discussed Some out- 
standing branch library problems. 
She spoke at length on discipline. 
Erdean McCloud, supervisor branches, 
Ft. Wayne, spoke of their work in co- 
operation with schools. Jeanette Mat- 
thews, librarian, Hawthorne branch, 
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Indianapolis, talked. about branch 
registration methods, and Miss McCol- 
lough, librarian, Evansville public li- 
brary, discussed book purchasing for a 
branch library. Miss McCollough 
urged the importance of systematic 
buying and warned against routine 
buying rather than buying for the indi- 
vidual branch. 

Rachel Ogle, librarian, Franklin Col- 
lege library, led an informal discussion 
of problems brought out in a question- 
naire sent out to the various college 
librarians. 

Margaret Winning, Ft. Wayne and 
Allen County library, had charge of 
the County Library round-table. Mrs 
Fyan, Ft. Wayne and Allen County 
library, talked on the County library 
and emphasized the importance of the 
county librarian codperating with and 
connecting up with all activities in the 
county, outside the library. Edna 
Holden, Cass county library, Logans- 
port, emphasized the importance of 
keeping the good will of the county 
superintendent of schools and of the 
trustees, also of becoming familiar 
with the course of study used in the 
schools. Mr Bailey spoke of the in- 
adequacy of the county service in In- 
diana, there being only 13 county li- 
braries in the state. 

Bertha Ashby, librarian, Bloomington 
public library, had charge of the Loan 
Desk Problem round-table. Harriett 
E. Ewald, head circulation department, 
Muncie public library, spoke on the 
opportunities of the loan desk. She 
said the loan desk assistant must be 
familiar with books, she must master 
the routine and must find out the read- 
er’s needs and desires. May E. Rossell, 
head of the circulation department, Ft. 
Wayne, warned against too much red 
tape. She said the desk assistant must 
have adaptability, she must be friendly 
but not a gossip, she must be alive to 
things, she must not get too tired, and 
above all, she must love books. Kath- 
erine Frazee, librarian, Seymour public 
library, in discussing Publicity, said 
intelligent service is the best publicity. 
Newspaper lists, exhibits, contests, 
movie slides are some of the things 
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that can be done outside the library. 
She recommended the following useful 
books on library publicity: Scott’s 
Psychology of advertising; Ward’s, 
Publicity and the library; Wheeler’s, 
Library and the community and the 
Library survey. 

At the third general session Ella F. 
Corwin, vice-president, presided. John 
L. Geiger, Indiana University, was the 
first speaker. He talked about Indiana 
musicians, mentioning a number of In- 
dianians who have attained fame.n the 
music world. In closing he urged us 
not to lose sight of the artists in our 
own state. Anna Hasselman, curator, 
John Herron Art Institute, next gave a 
talk on Indiana art and artists, illus- 
trating her talk with pictures of the 
artists mentioned. 

Following these talks came a dis- 
cussion of Certification, why and how, 
led by Miss McCollough, followed by 
Miss Ashby, Miss McNitt, State li- 
brary, and Miss Wade, librarian, An- 
derson public library. Miss Peters re- 
ported that the committee on certifica- 
tion had decided that they would 
recommend that the association pre- 
sent no bill on certification to the 
legislature in 1929, but rather step 
aside for the state library and enter 
upon a three year’s campaign of educa- 
tion. 

Louis J. Bailey, state librarian, then 
led a discussion on The State Library 
building. He called upon Miss Henley, 
Miss Venn, Miss McNitt and Miss 
Warren, members of his staff, to tell 
about the conditions under which they 
were working. 

On Thursday night, the secretary 
presiding, Professor James A. Wood- 
burn, professor emeritus of Indiana 
University and president of the In- 
diana historical society, spoke on the 
Reading of history. Professar Wood- 
burn said that biography, autobi- 
ography, fiction, literature, science and 
geography are all closely allied with 
history. Very definite benefits are de- 
rived from the reading of history and 
more should read it. He spoke highly 
of the Reading with a Purpose Series. 
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J. Christian Bay, acting director, 
The John Crerar library of Chicago 
was the next speaker. Mr Bay’s sub- 
ject was A handful of rare Indiana 
books. He spoke in a very delightful 
manner about some books of interest 
to Indianians. In concluding, he pre- 
sented the State library with a Mau- 
rice Thompson manuscript and to the 
Gary public library, a rare volume of 
Thompson’s poems. 

Friday morning, the president presid- 
ing, Dr M. Llewellyn Raney, librarian 
of the University of Chicago libraries, 
gave one of the most inspiring talks on 
the program, on Poetry as professional 
pabulum. Dr Raney said that for the 
first time in American history we can 
challenge without fear Europe’s best. 
He named the contemporary poets of 
England and America and showed the 
trend in the poetry of today. 

The officers elected are: President, 
Ethel Cleland, librarian, Business and 
Technical branch, Public library, In- 
dianapolis; vice-president, Frank H. 
Whitmore, librarian, East Chicago pub- 
lic library; secretary, Lola Nolte, li- 
brarian, Mt. Vernon public library; 
treasurer, Evangeline Lewis, Pendle- 
ton. 

Rutu A. BEAN 
Secretary 


Illinois—The Illinois chapter of Spe- 
cial Libraries association held a meet- 
ing, November 8, in the library of the 
Chicago Tribune, located in the lofty 
tower on the twenty-fourth floor of the 
Tribune building. 

A large attendance greeted Harper 
Leech, special financial writer for the 
Chicago Tribune, when he addressed 
those present on the subject of The Spe- 
cial library as an aid to the newspaper 
man, in the sanctum of Joseph Medill 
Patterson, one of the publishers of the 
Tribune. . 

“The library,” according to Mr Leech, 
“is becoming as important as the conven- 
tional newspaper morgue to the news- 
paper worker. As the effect of this 
financial, mechanical and power driven 
civilization of ours makes deeper im- 
prints upon our contemporary culture 


and habits of thinking, the importance of 
the library will grow, because the new 
kinds of news which this civilization gen- 
erates are not so much simple spot 
events, depending upon a few primitive 
dramatic elements for their appeal. The 
new news consists of developments which 
can only be treated in the light of past 
knowledge and contemporary facts about 
them. They must be found in the li- 
brary.” 

Mildred A. Burke, librarian of the 
Chicago Tribune, gave a short address on 
the resources of a newspaper library in 
her charge, after which the company was 
given a treat in the shape of a specially 
conducted trip thru the elaborate news- 
paper plant of the Tribune. 


Minnesota—The thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota State library 
association was held in St. Paul, No- 
vember 8-10. As the Minnesota educa- 
tion association held a meeting in Min- 
neapolis, November 10-12, librarians 
who wished to attend both conventions 
found it possible to remain in the Twin 
Cities over the week, a very happy ar- 
rangement. 

The opening evening was made 
memorable by a dinner at the New 
Lowry hotel. James McConnell, com- 
missioner of education, was the guest 
of honor. A play, managed by Ethel 
Berry, director of Hennepin county li- 
braries, and put on by 10 of the libra- 
rians from the county, with the help of 
Miss Countryman and Miss Baldwin, 
featured the actual work done in the . 
county. All the material for the play 
was gathered from the experiences of 
those who took part in the production. 

Wednesday’s session brought out 
administration and organization prob- 
lems equally applicable to the small 
and to the large libraries. Special 
luncheons to bring together for dis- 
cussion special groups were held at 
noon. Those meeting in this way were 
the children’s librarians, trustees, hos- 
pital librarians, and lending sections. 
At each of these meetings a program 
was arranged to cover the new inter- 
ests and to indicate the year’s progress 
in that group. A visit to the St. Paul 
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children’s book exhibit so admirably 
and fascinatingly carried out each year 
by Miss MacGregor was followed by 
automobile tours of the city. These 
ended with afternoon tea at the His- 
torical society. 

The Woman’s city club extended the 
courtesies of membership privileges to 
all visiting delegates. 

Margaret Mann of the University of 
Michigan was the year’s visiting 
speaker. Probably no speech ever 
received the compliment of more con- 
centrated attention. It was a subject 
close—if not dear—to the heart of 
every librarian. When Miss Mann had 
finished and had in her inimitable way 
made that formidable collection of 
data, the catalog, infinitely more ap- 
proachable, it was the unvoiced resolve 
of every person present to make his or 
her catalog an asset to the community 
instead of a community cross word 
puzzle. That any catalog could yield 
such gracious and kindly assistance as 
Miss Mann suggested was a new idea 
—material in fact, for interesting con- 
sideration. 

The session devoted to books was a 
notable one. Katherine Dame- of St. 
Paul reviewed the year’s additions in 
religious books. Irma Walker of Hib- 
bing gave her audience a thrill when 
she traced the Paul Bunyan legend, 
that piece of imaginative literature of 
the lumberjacks, unsurpassed by the 
tales of Munchausen himself, directly 


' back to the Finnish epic, the Kalevala. 


The story of Babe the Blue Ox who 
“measured 42 ax-handles between the 
eyes . . . and weighed accordin’. . {” 
and whose footprints left a major por- 
tion of the 10,000 lakes of Minnesota 
is much like that of the Great Ox in 
Runo XX of the Kalevala: 


Not a large one, not a small one 

But a calf of middle stature... 

For a week there ran an ermine 

All along the yoke he carried 

All day long there flew a swallow 
Twixt the mighty ox’s horn-tips . . . 
Month long ran a summer squirrel ‘ 
From his neck unto his tail end 

Nor did he attain the tailtip 

*Til a month had quite passed over. 


This entire paper was a very pretty 


. piece of research work. 
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Josephine Tilden, professor. of bot- 
any, University of Minnesota, whose 
botanical interests have carried her for 
many years into unusual corners of the 
earth, caught up for us a thread of 
thot, winding it in and out round the 
“Rim of the Pacific’ weaving in here 
and there with the incidents of her 
travels, the literature of the islands and 
shores. To locate Robinson Crusoe 
and Swiss Family Robinson, even ten- 
tatively, on the big map, gave an 
added zest to the occasion. 

Harriet Goldstein, author of Art in 
every day life, brought to us the beau- 
tiful collection of rugs, shawls, tapes- 
tries and scarves which she had ac- 
quired in the Orient—and placed them 
about the walls of the convention room 
where their design and color were a 
source of joy thru the entire afternoon. 
Miss Goldstein gave a most captivat- 
ing talk, tho all too short, on the dif- 
ferent designs and the manner of their 
weaving. 

At the close of this session the of- 
ficers for the following year were 
elected: President, Mrs Harvey Ber- 
telson, Fergus Falls; first vice-presi- 
dent, Myra Buell, St. Paul; second 
vice-president, Edith Grannis, St. 
Cloud; secretary-treasurer, Mrs Hazel 
Halgrim, Thief River Falls; ex-officio 
member, Harriet Wood, St. Paul. 

ADELAIDE C. Roop 
Secretary 

Mississippi—The Mississippi library 
association held its annual meeting, 
November 10-11, at the University of 


‘Mississippi. Discussions were largely 


devoted to the problem of library ex- 
tension thruout the state. 

A paper by Dr E. N. Lowe of the 
university faculty on “The natural re- 
sources of Mississippi” was followed 
by Dr A. W. Milden also of the Uni- 
versity, who gave an address of Means 
of inducing students to read for cul- 
tural purposes. 

Miss Merrill of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on extension showed what Missis- 
sippi can do toward solving the prob- 
lem of greater efficiency in library 
service. The large rural population 
without books must have service 
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brought, to it. This can be done thru 
a state supported agency going out in- 
to the field and discovering the library 
needs of the people in each locality. 
With help and advice, new rural li- 
braries can be established or an im- 
provement afforded to those already 
in existence, 

It was shown in a discussion that, in 
the last few years, there has been a 
decided growth in the number of li- 
braries in Mississippi, even tho many 
of them are yet quite small. Irene 
Holloway gave a helpful talk on the 
Catalog from the standpoint of the 
user of the small public library. 

At the business session, plans were 
discussed for making the work of the 
Library commission more effective 
thru legislative support. Greater sup- 
port is necessary before much can be 
done. 

The closing evening session was of 
a distinctly literary and local type. 

Officers for the year are: President, 
Whitman Davis, A. & M. College; 
vice-president, Beulah Culbertson, 
State College for Women, Columbus; 
secretary-treasurer, Anna M. Roberts, 
State Teachers College, Hattiesburg. 


‘New Jersey—The Morris County li- 
brary association on November 16 
made a bus tour and inspection of a 
group of branches of the county sys- 
tem and of one library lying just over 
the county boundary, which afforded 
too good an example of library archi- 
tecture and service to be missed. 
Thirty persons—librarians, trustees 
and library assistants—took the trip. 
Starting at the Morristown library 
where a beautiful building, a splendid 
book collection and an efficient staff 
gave an excellent demonstration of all 
that a library ought to be, the party 
went in succession to four other 
branches of the county which were 
found to be at various stages of devel- 


_ opment toward the ideal of library 


service which the county librarian has 
set as a goal. 

These visits afforded the librarians 
in other parts of the county an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions, to study meth- 


ods and book collections and compare 
notes, and, as many of them were with- 
out previous training or experience 
outside of their own little station, the 
visits were profitable as well as 
pleasant. 

At Pompton Plains, where the li- 
brary, fostered by the Women’s club, 
occupies most delightful quarters in a 
new Community house, the Associa- 
tion held its business session and an- 
nual election of officers, and were later 
the guests of the Women’s club at 
luncheon. 

The members were privileged to 
meet Mr and Mrs Albert Payson Ter- 
hune at their home on Pompton 
Lakes and to make the acquaintance 
of the dogs of their famous kennels 
which have figured so prominently in 
Mr Terhune’s novels and short stories. 

The members of the association 
were unanimous in their verdict that 
this method of conducting a county 
meeting was not only a pleasant inno- 
vation but that it had proved of the 
greatest help and inspiration to them 
as individuals to have had this oppor- 
tunity of comparing experiences and 
of observing the various ways in which 
other libraries were being conducted 
and the devices which add to their at- 
tractiveness or facilitate their service, 
while the trips between visits made 
possible a better acquaintance and 
pleasant discussion. 

The following were elected officers 
for the coming year: President, Norma 
B. Bennett, Public library, Madison, N. 
5.3 vice-president, Grace D. Rose, Mor- 
ristown library; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs Adaline Keeffe, Public li- 
brary, Denville. — 


Ohio—The thirty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio library association was 
held in Columbus with a registration 
of 253. 

The president of the association, Mr 
Hadley, librarian of the Cincinnati 
public library, in his address summar- 
ized the main events of his administra- 
tion, specially deploring the situation 
that had developed in the State library. 


As a remedy and a further preventative, 




















he advocated a bi-partisan state library 
board. 

Miss Hulings of the Massillon pub- 
lic library in “A Look at library meet- 
ings” suggested: 

1) That they begin promptly. 2) That 
there should be general meetings 
rather than round-tables. 3) That li- 
brary principles, policies and books be 
discussed rather than technique. 4) 
That there be more outside speakers. 
5) That informal discussions take the 
place of round-tables. 6) That com- 
mittees be available for the discussion 
of technicalities. 

Mr Sumner, librarian of the Youngs- 
town, public library, discussed “The 
Librarian outside of the library.” He 
said that an efficient executive staff 
should be developed to enable the li- 
brarian to make the necessary outside 
contacts. “Our constituency is as wide 
as the community.” 

Each paper was followed by ani- 
mated and keen discussion of the prob- 
lems it set forth. 

At the evening meeting on Tuesday, 
Carl Sandburg presented “An Amer- 
ican miscellany,” with guitar. 

The members of the association 
found inspiration and delight in the 
unconscious and supreme art of Mr 
Sandburg. Mr Sandburg read from 
his own writings. To the accompani- 
ment of his guitar he chanted old songs 
and spirituals as he had found them 
in a long search. The simplicity and 
the strange beauty of Mr Sandburg’s 
words took on new life and meaning as 
he gave himself to his audience, who, 
in turn, gave him all of their attention, 
understanding and appreciation. 

Mr Hadley prefaced the regular 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon by 
expressing the association’s grief in 
the recent loss of two of its leading 
members and staunch supporters, Miss 
Electra C. Doren and Professor Azar- 
iah S. Root. He called on Miss Tyler 
who spoke gracefully and with deep 
feeling concerning Miss Doren’s life 
and her influence on the library affairs 
of the state. 


Miss Doren was one who measured up 
to larger aspects of library service. A 
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mystic in her attitude toward life, she was 
a practical administrator. She was devoted 
to her profession. She belonged to the 
pioneer period of library history. She was 
the friend and fellow member of the Asso- 
ciation. Her spirit remains with us. 


Mr Vitz spoke of the life and work 
of Professor Root. 


Professor Root was a man whose inter- 
ests were’ always larger than the task he 
was immediately concerned with. His as- 
sociates leaned on his experience and genial 
ability. His couimuaieusblonnes will always 
be remembered. The Ohio library associa- 
tion depended upon Professor Root’s wis- 
dom at critical times, and has suffered a 
real loss in his death. His “love for the 
book as a work of art” was imparted to his 
students, and to all who knew him. 


Book symposium 
Mr Hadley opened the “Rook Sym- 
posium” with a statement of the prob- 


lem of censorship, and several speakers 


discussed various phases of it. 

Dr Harry K. Eversull, Cincinnati, 
on The Book and the judge, said: 

Modern novelists are the creatures of 
their day, describing life as they see it. 
The modern novel is the result of the in- 
dustrial revolution, and the mechanistic 
theory of life. Distinctions should be 
drawn between the honest, frank novels, 
and the questionable novels which hold in 
contempt the ideals of the race. Librarians 
are in a position to direct the reading of 
young or old. Librarians are expert and 
should exercise their good judgment, and 
see that the public receives the best possi- 
ble return for the money expended. The 
issue is a small phase of a larger problem— 
that of modern social conditions. 


Miss Jessie Welles, Toledo public 
library, said: 

“When we ban, let’s know why we make 
our decision on each individual book. 
What is the measure of a book?” In dis- 
cussing the undesirable qualities of books, 
Miss Welles commented on _ several in- 
dividual titles, i. e., she made it clear that 
there should be more than one opinion of 
a book concerning which there is a doubt. 

Miss Marilla Freeman, Cleveland 
public library, discussed the problem as 

‘it occurs in the large library. “The large 

library must select, and so must dis- 
criminate.” She asked whether the 
public library will not hold its own by : 
being a leader of public opinion. 

Is not one of the public library’s funda- 
mental duties to help stem the rising tide 
of intolerance by furnishing with impartial 
hand material on every side of a question 
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which is engaging public attention? And 
if one piece of that material, one expres- 
sion of the thot of the time, be in fictional 
form, is not that a legitimate piece of 
available evidence? And this fact justifica- 
tion enough to give to those who ques- 
tion? 

Georgie G. McAfee, Lima public li- 
brary, gave the problem as it is in the 
smaller library. Miss McAfee said that 
not censorship, but guardianship is the 
chief duty. 


The small library must be more conserv- 
ative than the large, but must be as sane, 
as liberal—must be independent, and make 
decisions in the light of its own problems. 

The ideal censor was never born, if he 
had been, he would be possessed of a moral 
sense, an aesthetic sense, a sense of humor, 
common sense, and a deep knowledge of 
human nature. The librarian should keep 
open the channels of thot and opinion. 

She concluded with a definition of the 
modern library, “Catholicity is~ its life 


‘blood, and fact its methodology.” 


At the conclusion of the book sym- 
posium, Mr Hadley asked Mr Vitz to 
give the report of the Legislative com- 
mittee. 


Resolution on State Library situation 


Whereas during the past year the entire 
appropriation for the continuance of the state 
library was completely wiped out by exec- 
utive veto, and 

Whereas the dismemberment of the State 
library was but narrowly averted, 

Therefore, Be It Resloved by the Ohio li- 
brary association, in annual session at Co- 
lumbus, October 11-13, that it protests 
against such summary and _ ill-considered 
action and against the complete misconcep- 
tion of the scope, functions and extent 
of the State library service and the lack 
of appreciation of the high standard of pro- 
~* ee service rendered in recent years; 
an 

Be It Further Resolved that the Ohio li- 
brary association respectfully urges upon 
the governor that immediate thot be given 
to a prompt restoration of the fine educa- 
tional work of the State library, which has 
been generally acceptable to librarians and 
public alike, and that he receive in the near 
future a committee of the Ohio library 
association to discuss what may be done 
© bring about promptly such a restoration; 
also 

Be It Further Resolved that he be re- 
quested to utilize the coming opportunity 
to make an appointment to the State Li- 
brary board, to appoint a member whose 
standing in the community and whose 
proven interest in further popular educa- 
tion is such that it will reassure the li- 


brarians and citizens of the state as to the 
future of their State library, and 

Be It Further Resloved that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the governor. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

On Thursday morning, Mr Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji addressed the libra- 
rians, presenting the Truth about Kip- 
ling’s India. 

In listening to Mr Mukerji’s ad- 
dress, the association was privileged to 
hear many truths spoken by a great 
philosopher and teacher. He presented 
Kipling as a man of genius who wrote 
in Kim, and The Jungle books, of the 
eternal verities. Mr Mukerji trans- 
ported his audience on his own magic 
carpet back to the India of Kim and 
his Lama. He contrasted the West 
with the East, showing how the one 
could help the other. “The West has 
Science, the East has Mysticism.” “In 
the West there is activity, but no re- 
pose.” “In the East, a man must con- 
quer himself, and find his own soul.” 
“Only the Soul of the West can save 
the Soul of the East.” “Never has 
there been such materialism as exists 
today. Never have there been such 
Spiritual possibilities as exist today.” 

The speaker gave his audience a bet- 
ter understanding of the India of the 
present and the future. He gave them 
also an understanding of the spiritual 
possibilities which are in danger of 
going to waste in the American life of 
today. “Civilization can only give you 
things.” 

So many expressed a wish to hear 
Mr Mukerji further that the program 
of the afternoon was changed and Mr 
Mukerji was asked to tell something 
of his early training. 

Mr Mukerji spoke very beautifully 
and at length on this subject. He 
created for the association a picture of 
Hindu family life in all of its dignity 
and serenity. He told how his mother 
had inculcated repose in her children, 
by teaching them “to listen to silence.” 
“In every human being there is a re- 
pose by which he lives.” “Bring out 
your stillness and put it into the 
world.” He showed how in India chil- 
dren are taught by suggestion rather 
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than by direction. Mr Mukerji spoke 
of Gandhi, of the power of his person- 
ality, and his great work. 

The influence of Mr Mukerji’s own 
personality was evident to all who had 
the fortune to be present at his two 
addresses. 

The talent of the Cincinnati Public 
Library glee club, and that of the 
Cleveland Library players provided 
the association with a delightful eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, Bessie Sargeant-Smith, 
Cleveland public library; first vice- 
president, Georgie G. McAfee, Lima 
public library; second vice-president, 
Bertha Schneider, Ohio State Univers- 
ity library; third vice-president, Mary 
T. Hardy, Van Wert County library; 
secretary, Mrs E. W. Glenn, Wooster 
public library; treasurer, Edgar W. 
King, Miami University library. 

HeEten B. Lewis 
Secretary 


St. Louis—The St. Louis chapter of 
the American Library Association met 
in the library of St. Louis University 
on Tuesday evening, November 29. 
There was an exhibit of rare books and 
manuscripts. Father Laurence J. 
Kenny spoke very entertainingly on 
rare historical material of the library 
in which it is rich. 

Father Henry H. Regnet, librarian 
of St. Louis University, presided and 
gave an interesting account of the his- 
tory of the library, speaking especially 
of some of the rare and unusual books 
in the library. 

C. H. Compton 
Secretary 


West Virginia—The thirteenth annual 
conference of West Virginia library 
association was held in Huntington 
November 4-5. 

Officers for 1928 are: President, 
Lewis Harvey, Huntington public li- 
brary; vice-president, Etta Roberts, 
Wheeling; secretary-treasurer, Ora 
Peters, Athens. 

A program full of interest was given 
in the afternoon at the general session. 
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The president, Etta Roberts greeted 
the assembly; Clifford Myers reported 
the establishment of new public libraries 
in Williamson, Logan and Point Pleas- 
ant; Louise M. Hoxie gave a report of 
the library extension work of Marshall 
College to its alumni, and the need of 
library training for all graduates who 
plan to teach; Ida Peters of Parkers- 
burg high school gave an interesting 
report of her work with the students 
there, giving some methods she used 
in administration, and told of the 
course in The Use of the library, and 
reading for pleasure; Miss Florence 
Jackson Parker, of Huntington, de- 
lighted the members of the association 
with a very practical talk, in which she 
stated that the spirit of codperation 
and service among librarians could not 
be found so free in any other pro- 
fessional group. She mentioned the 
helpful work of the libraries furnishing 
browsing corners and opportunities 
available for the use of illustrated edi- 
tions of the old classics, which are so 
attractive to the younger folk. Anna 
Taylor of Parkersburg public library 
gave a report of the work of her li- 
brary in codperation with other organ- 
izations of the community. 

Ida Florence Fitch of Fairmont pub- 
lic library, reported very interesting 
methods used for Children’s Book 
Week, service of the library to the hos- 
pitals in the city, and the successful 
campaign procedure for the city tax 
support for the library. Marion F. 
Botchelder of Martinsburg public li- 
brary reported the organization and 
opening of the new public library 
there. She reported a circulation of 
55,000 books among 2,800 borrowers, 
with 85 per cent of the school people 
using the public library. Margaret 
Houston of the Wheeling public li- 
brary reported profitable service from 
her library to factories, summer camps 
of the Y. W. C. A., and to the high 
school students for debate material. 
Dr L. D. Arnett of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, discussed some 
good books for history and biography ; 
Clifford Myers, state archivist and his- 
torian, Charleston, gave a bibliography 
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of books on West Virginia history and 
of authors of West Virginia. 

A banquet was enjoyed in the eve- 
ning at which time Miss Julia Wright 
Merrill, of Chicago, field secretary of 
the American Library Association, 
spoke on the intense need of a Library 
commission for the state of West Vir- 
ginia. 

On Saturday morning, sectional 
meetings were held for public libraries 
and for school libraries. Topics of in- 
terest were discussed by librarians of 
the state and many helpful suggestions 
were gathered by those in these fields 
of service. 

The attendance at the sessions was 
very encouraging. Librarians were 
present from Martinsburg, Wheeling, 
Moundsville, Parkersburg, Clarksburg, 
Fairmont, Charleston, Athens, Mor- 
gantown, Cedro-Kenova, Huntington, 
and a number of other places. 

The place for the next meeting has 
not been definitely chosen, but an an- 
nouncement will be made of it soon. 

Ora PETERS 
Secretary 





Meeting of Swiss Librarians 

The twenty-sixth general conference 
of the Association of Swiss libraries 
was held at Lausanne and Chexbres, 
September 10-11, 1927. 

Important resolutions were adopted: 
1. For the creation of a general catalog 
of all Swiss libraries. 2. To join the 
International library association pro- 
posed at Prague and at the A. L. A. 
conference in 1926. 3. To send Mr 
Escher, director of the Zurich library, 
as delegate to the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence. M. Aug. Reymond, Achivist of 
Vand, gave a history of the library at 
Lausanne, whose choice possessions 
were shown and explained. 

Mr C. F. D. Belden of Boston, a 
guest, was welcomed by President 
Godet and responded happily, deliver- 
ing a greeting from the mayor of Bos- 
ton. He gave a talk on present ten- 
dencies in the American library move- 
ment, stressing coOperation with pub- 
lic schools and adult education. 


He concluded by an appeal for in- 
ternational codperation and expressed 
the hope that his hosts of today will be 
his guests of tomorrow. 

Mr Bovet, who was a delegate at 
the A. L. A. conference in 1926, gave 
an illustrated talk on his impressions 
and observations of American library 
methods. 

Mr Roubakine gave an address 
showing the psychology to be used in 
adapting a book to the reader verifying 
by personal experience. He deplored 
the lack of scientific books with a pop- 
ular appeal. Mr Reymond gave an 
extended history of libraries in Lau- 
sanne. 

The delegates enjoyed a banquet 
given by the municipality of Lausanne 
and an auto trip thru the mountains of 
Labraux to Lake Bret. Ata dinner by 
the council of Vand, Chancellor Addor 


‘welcomed them. A response was made 


by Mr Escher. 





Special Libraries 
Annual meeting, May 21-23, 1928 

The next annual conference of Spe- 
cial Libraries association will be held 
in Washington, D. C., May 21-23, 1928. 
This was decided at a meeting of the 
executive committee held in New York 
on November 30. Dorsey W. Hyde, 
Jr., a former president of S. L. A. and 
now secretary of the Washington 
Chamber of commerce, will serve as 
chairman of the Committee on local 
arrangements. Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
librarian, Standard Statistics Company, 
New York, will serve as chairman of 
the Committee on program, and Miss 
Alma C. Mitchill, librarian, Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, of 
Newark, will serve as chairman of the 
Committee on exhibits. 


The College of Education, Ohio 
State University, will conduct the 
eighth annual Ohio State educational 
conferences at Columbus on April 12- 
14. Sectional meetings will feature the 
three-day session. “Teaching as a fine 
art” will be the keynote of the confer- 
ence. 























Interesting Things in Print 

The Architectural Forum for Decem- 
ber is devoted to libraries and muse- 
ums. Dr A. E. Bostwick has an article 
on The Librarian’s ideas of library de- 
sign, and Mr Samuel H. Ranck has 
written on Ventilating and lighting li- 
brary buildings. 


Hall and McCreary Company of 
Chicago have issued another edition of 
their popular drawing book “Read and 
do,” a publication for the amusement 
of small children, for the holidays. 


The Bookbinding Magazine for No- 
vember, 1927, has an article, A* short 
history of paper making, by Mary E. 
Wheelock, supervisor of binding, Pub- 
lic library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


With its usual promptness, the very 
helpful and admirable pamphlet Tech- 
nical Books of 1926: A selection, has 
appeared. This list is compiled by Mr 
Donald Hendry, head of the applied 
science reference department of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. An alphabetic list 
of subjects adds value to the work. 


The bulletin of the Boston public 
library, More Books, for November, 
1927, gives exceedingly interesting ma- 
terial relating to the founding of the 
Free public library in Boston, dating 
back as early as.1841. It is principally 
devoted to the personality of Alex- 
andre Vattemare to whom the found- 
ing of the Boston public library is 
more largely due than to another. 


The School Library Yearbook, pre- 
pared by the A. L. A. education com- 
mittee, reviews school library progress 
in 1926. Part II gives definite instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries 
for all kinds of schools from elemen- 
tary thru the university. An item of 
interest in this volume is the directory 
of school librarians who are members 
of the A. L. A. 


The Guide to the Libraries of London, 
third edition, enlarged and revised, by 
Reginald A. Rye, is intended to give 
necessary directions as to the location 
of material, to the students who have 
occasion td make use of the libraries 
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and archives in London, an occasion 
which is likely to arise not only with 
students of Great Britain but with 
foreigners as well. 


A list of international, national or 
regional holidays, anniversaries, spe- 
cial weeks, campaign and conven- 
tions for the use of publicity workers 
in social welfare has been compiled by 
E. G. Reutzahn. The list is issued by 
the Committee on Publicity Methods 
in Social Work, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. Price 20 cents. The 
dates listed extend from October, 1927, 
thru September, 1928. 


The Community Bookshelf, the house 
organ of the Public library, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, is in the front rank 
of public library publications. News 
of library matters and books of inter- 
est to the public, which every number 
carries, is exceedingly well presented. 
Each issue bears, on its title page, 
matter so attractive as to back up the 
“Take One” at the top of the page. 
The December number has “Merry 
Christmas to You All” in 17 languages. 
Surely even in Minneapolis, nobody 
was left out! 


Librarians in the Christmastide will 
find in the two volumes, Christmas in 
modern story and Christmas in story- 
land (Century), by Maude Van Buren, 
well known librarian of Minnesota, 
and Katharine Isabel Bemis, whose 
writing for some time has been of 
service to the public on everyday 
topics, material that will satisfy any- 
one interested in Christmas. To the 
one who wants Christmas spirit, the 
one who wants a story, the one who is 
studying the effect of “Santy,”.the one 
interested in literature alone, these 
books will come with an answering ap- 
peal that will satisfy. 

School Library Leaves, the school 
bulletin of the Public library of Fort 
Wayne and Allen county, Indiana, for 
December, is a better than usual num- 
ber of that always good leaflet. “The 
Menu” for the Christmas dinner, is 
made up of books with comments, and 
the paraphrase of the Night before 
Christmas, is better than the original! 
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A list of books to give for Christmas is 
suggested, and the continuation of the 
100 worth while books for every Amer- 
ican between 20 and 45. They are all 
worthy of attention and reflect credit 
on the editor, Bertine Weston, as well 
the pioneer librarian, Miss M. M. 
Colerick. 


There has been received at A. L. A. 
Headquarters a copy of “A list of the 
serial publications available for con- 
sultation in the libraries and scientific 
institutions of the Union of South 
Africa,” compiled for the Research 
Grant board of the Department of 
mines and industries, by A. C. G. 
Lloyd, B. A., librarian of the South 
African public library, Capetown. This 
is a new and revised edition, 1927, pub- 
lished in Capetown, of a publication 
which came out first in 1921. The old 


edition listed 1350 serial publications; 


the present edition 3117. The cover 
title is “Scientific serials—Union of 
South Africa.” 


An annotated book list, Aids to In- 
ternational understanding, of 200 titles, 
compiled by the Newark public library 
for the Federated Women’s clubs of 
New Jersey, by whom it is published, 
will be available to libraries, other or- 
ganizations and individuals, single and 
in quantity. 

Part I includes historical and political 
literature: 

United States history and Foreign rela- 
tions, Europe, Near East, Far East, Rela- 
tions from nation to nation. League ot 
Nations, World court; War: cause and 
prevention. 

Part II includes popular, descriptive 
and biographical matter and novels. It 
is divided under the names of 31 na- 
tions. 

An author index is included. 

Address orders to Miss Margaret 
Buttenheim, State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, 44 Crescent Road, Madi- 
son, N. J. 


Number 33 of the Useful Reference 
Series (Faxon) is Bolton’s American 
armory, a record of coats of arms that 
have been in use within the present 
bounds of the United States. The 


book is illustrated. A description and 
analysis of terms used in heraldry and 
an explanation of the same, introduce 
the alphabetically arranged family 
names which are entitled to be in- 
cluded in a list of American armory. 
Doubtless this volume will be of in- 
terest to many, and librarians will find 
in it a dictum to settle the constantly 
aspiring ambitions of those who are 
proud to have had coats of arms and a 
final quietus on those who did not. 


Number 34 of the Useful Reference 
Series is a bibliography of the Spanish 
world in English fiction by Cony 
Sturgis, professor of Spanish at Ober- 
lin College. Material is arranged 
alphabetically by countries and there 
is a good index by title. 


In Books for All, the bulletin of the 
Providence public library, attention is 
called to “Two monuments of bibliog- 
raphical industry.” The first, by Charles 
Evans, is arranged chronologically, be- 
ginning with the earliest work known 
to have been printed in what is now 
the United States and following down 
each year the publications bearing that 
date of imprint. The record has been 
brought down in the latest volume (9) 
to 1794. Mr Evans began-his- work in 
1903. 

The other work, alphabetically 
arranged, has long been known as 
Sabin’s Dictionary of books relating to 
America. Begun in 1868 by Joseph 
Sabin, it reached the name Smith in 
1892, and then was interrupted for a 
period. Dr Wilberforce Eames of the 
New York public library, whom the 
Bulletin calls “the most erudite and com- 
petent of all American bibliographers,” 
has picked up the continuation of the 
work. The first installment, which ap- 
peared a few months ago, still deals 
with the name Smith and is very 
largely a John Smith installment. The 
portion devoted to Captain John 
Smith of Virginia comprises 46 pages. 

The Index to volume 32 of Lrpraries 
is included in this January number. 
Sometimes it gets lost before binding 
time arrives and that causes much 
trouble. 
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Books 


Mari Ruef Hofer, well known as a 
pioneer and an effective organizer of 
all worthy things in recreation, has 
gathered her ideas into a book, Camp 
recreations and pageants, which is 
issued by the Association Press of 
New York. Every phase of the idea 
of camp life for young people is dealt 
with by one who knows not only from 
study but from experience. Everyone 
of the 200 pages is full of information 
and inspiration. Aside from the actual 
camp life doctrine, there are themes, 
subjects and discussions and sugges- 
tions for entertainments, pageants, etc. 
They furnish material for all sorts of 
occasions. Librarians will find this 
volume a helpful tool for those who 
are looking for material touching any 
phase of camp life. There is an index 
by title. 

Dewey, Melvil; Decimal classification and 
Relative index; Forest Press, 1927, 2v., 1243 
p.: $12; one volume edition, $11. 

1927 marks a semi-centennial for 
Dewey decimal classification and 
brings with it the revised and enlarged 
twelfth edition now available. Review 
copy was in two volumes, bound with 
limp fabrikoid, and indexed both nu- 
merically and alphabetically for quick 
reference. The two-volume work is, 
for obvious reasons, most desirable for 
library use. In its present form there 
are 1243 p., which makes the quarter 
leather bound form of the Decimal 
classification even larger than before. 

Enlargement of the twelfth edition 
is accounted for by the addition of 132 
new pages to the tables, and 109 to the 
index. More than 5000 new indexing 
entries have been made under the su- 
pervision of Dorcas Fellows, editor, 
‘who has also directed the work of re- 
vision. It might be well to add that 
the Abridged Edition and the Outline, 
are off the press as well, so that any 
one of the three books may be had in 
its up-to-date form. 


A book of interest is the volume 
with the title, Printing: A short his- 
tory of the art. The foreword of the 
editor, R. A. Peddie of London, says 
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that the book is intended to give in 
concise and handy form a general sur- 
vey of printing in many lands from its 


invention up to recent times. Fore- 
most experts on the subject have col- 
laborated in producing a series of 
chapters to cover the ground. Where 
necessary, translation has been made 
under the author’s own supervision. 

The book is arranged by country: 
Germany, Italy, France, Holland and 
Belgium, Spain and Portugal, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Scandinavia, East- 
ern Europe and Slavonic countries, 
Spanish America, North America, with 
an appendix relating to printing in 
Asia, Africa and Australia. The vol- 
ume of nearly 400 pages has a compre- 
hensive index of printers and of places 
that have become noted in relation to 
the art of printing. The volume is in 
clear type, and the material furnished 
by those evidently in love with their 
work, gives a human story full of in- 
terest as well as information. (Graf- 
ton) 

Morrison, Charles Clayton; The Outlawry 
pH at 300 p.; Willett, Clark and Colby; 

“The Outlawry of war” for which 
Senator Borah has expressed the hope 
“that it will be universally read,” 
comes at a time when the attention of 
world leaders is centered upon just 
how to accomplish this end. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, and author of the book, 
presents the problem as divorced from 
national conditions. His wide range of 
knowledge of world conditions and his 
editorial position, naturally place him 
in touch with the issues to be made in 
outlawing war. 

John Dewey, in his foreword to the 
book, admirably sums up its contents, 
listing them under the heads of: 1) 
Emancipation of the _ international 
spirit ; 11) Liberation of normal forces; 
m1) The function of law. Each of 
these divisions, of course, is a digest 
of material from several chapters of 
the book, and at the same time gives 
the reader an outline later helpful in 
studying the book itself. 
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Dr Morrison takes particular care to 
delineate all issues thruout his discus- 
sion. He asks, “What is war?”, “What 
is the outlawry of war?”, and after set- 
tling these questions passes on to the 
main points of the book. As has been 
said, he leaves out of the picture na- 
tionality and nationalism, only dwell- 
ing in the latter chapters on Ameri- 
ca’s possible part in launching the 
movement to which his book gives its 
support. To all who are interested in 
international affairs, government, the 
preservation and advancement of civili- 
zation, this book may be well recom- 
mended. 

Davis, Jerome ed.; An introduction to so- 
ciology; 901 p.; Heath, 1927. $4.48. 

This book, one of two volumes de- 
signed to constitute the first complete 
text on the subject, more than fulfills 
its purpose. Seven men, each a spe- 
cialist in his particular field of the 
science, have codperated in its produc- 
tion. Every phase of modern sociology 


has been given the full and authentic 
treatment it deserves; yet the whole 
work is marvelously coérdinated and 
singularly free from other than help- 
ful repetition. 

That the development of the subject 
for the prospective student is — 

r 


and attractive can be easily seen from 
the fact that the first book stresses the 
evolution of the great society. From 
that point on the student is made to 
consider the forces which shape so- 
ciety,—biological, psychological, those 
of environment, and cultural heritage. 
Upon the statement of the editor, 
Jerome Davis, this book is frankly be- 
havioristic and therefore different from 
other texts. The portion dealing with 
social organization is good, and con- 
tains in its essence much material that 
needed boiling down to its present con- 
cise form. Thruout the book, the case 
system of study appears to have been 
extremely well worked out—ambigui- 
ties have been removed from the state- 
ment of the cases—the one thing that 
worked against the effectiveness of this 
method of study when included in 
former textbooks. 


The latter part of the book takes up 
sociology as applied to social prob- 
lems, defining issues, quoting opinions, 
and prognosticating economic recon- 
struction. It is the reviewer’s opinion 
that the science has needed such a text 
for a long time,—here we have it—the 
first volume full of logical excellence 
and attractive fluency of exposition, 
the second a mine of ideas with its se- 
lected collateral readings. Besides 
that, it is so everlastingly definite that 
it guarantees any serious reader an 
amazing grasp of the subject. 


Circulation work in public libraries, 
prepared by Miss Jennie M. Flexner, 
head of the circulation department of 
the Public library, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is the first volume in the series 
which is being issued by the A. L. A. 
in the Library Curriculum Studies. 
Miss Flexner, who has attained a posi- 
tion of authority as to what and what 
not should be included in work with 
the public, prepared the material in 
this volume under the direction of W. 
W. Charters of the University of Chi- 
cago. Every phase of the library work 
that may properly be classified as cir- 
culation work has been treated by Miss 
Flexner in a sane, tolerant, sympa- 
thetic, understanding fashion. Any- 
one engaged in any phase of library 
work will read the book with profit and 
enjoyment. 

The chapter heads really belong to 
the subject that is covered by the 
title: Functions of circulation work, 
Contact with the public, Charging sys- 
tems, Privileges, matters dealing with 


‘all money transactions of the depart- 


ment, Special services to readers, Desk 
routine, Statistics and reports, and Ad- 
ministration of circulation work. Not 
the least important part of the volume 
is the chapter devoted to the assistant 
and his reading. This chapter is full 
of real reading for the library assistant, 
aiid not only for her but for the admin- 
istrator of the library. . No library can 
go far afield from the purpose of its 
founding whose administrator is in 
accord with the splendid doctrine set 
out in Miss Flexner’s observations on 
the librarian’s reading. 
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Miss Flexner is the first to lead in 
a presentation of the Library Curricu- 
lum Studies Series and the gratitude of 
her colleagues for this volume will last, 
and the effect will endure as long as 
the work itself continues. 





Educational Process in United States 


The Quality of the Educational Process in the 
United States and in Europe. William S. Learned. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Bulletin number 20. x plus 133 p. 


The appearance of Dr Learned’s re- 
port on “The Quality of the Educa- 
tional Process in the United States and 
Europe” has created a great deal of di- 
verse discussion in educational circles. 
This was to be expected. Many critics 
of education in the United States have 
found in it a strong endorsement of 
their views. Furthermore, they have 
found them couched in a very effective 
form. In contrast with this group is 
another whose members have so much 
faith in the fundamental tenets of 


American education that they are un- 
willing to accept the comparisons as 


being fair to American education. Nor 
do they accept the social implications 
of the report. Evidently then the re- 
ception this study receives will be de- 
termined primarily by the reader’s 
‘philosophy of education. This is shown 
by the marked difference in the reviews 
that have already appeared. On the 
one hand is the enthusiastic acceptance 
and wholesale endorsement in contrast 
with which are vigorous protests of 
the report’s unfairness and erroneous 
interpretations, 

No careful student seriously ques- 
tions the existence of defects in the 
system of popular education that has 
been developed in this country. The 
surprising element in the situation is 
not the presence of weaknesses, but 
rather that there are not more of them 
‘ and that they do not assume greater 
magnitude. The ideal of educational 
opportunity at public expense for all 
with its implications has been accepted 
only recently. Since its acceptance it 
has gone forward by leaps and bounds 
with the result that it is characterized 
by certain defects. The people of this 


country have chosen to open educa- 
tional opportunity at the secondary 
school level to all as contrasted with 
providing it for a relatively small num- 
ber. As a consequence of the very 
magnitude of the educational enter- 
prise to which our people have com- 
mitted themselves the system is char- 
acterized by certain weaknesses. These 
weaknesses are in the main the results 
of the inability of the high schools to 
keep pace with the demands made on 
them. Would it have been better to 
develop more adequate facilities for a 
relatively limited proportion of our 
youth? The answer is certain to be 
determined by one’s philosophy of life 
and his philosophy of education. In 
this fact lies the occasion for the 
marked difference in the receptions ac- 
corded to Dr Learned’s report. The 
reader of this review is entitled to 
know that the present writer belongs 
to the group who would have answered 
the above question in the negative. 

The report consists of two parts. 
Part I is devoted to a discussion of the 
quality of secondary education in the 
United States and Europe. The coun- 
tries included are Prussia, England, 
and France. The main topics treated 
in connection with each country are: 
the curriculum, the teaching staff, and 
the differentiation of ability. This sec- 
tion of the report is closed by a discus- 
sion of the salient differences between 
European practices and a brief chapter 
devoted to conclusions. Taken as a 
whole one is impressed with the sever- 
ity of the arraignment of our secondary 
school system as contrasted with the 
treatment accorded European schools. 
This view is expressed by a writer in 
the London Times Educational Supple- 
ment. He says: “It should be stated 
clearly that he (Dr Learned) has at-, 
tempted to contrast American education 
at its worst with European education at 
its best.” The result is a distorted pic- 
ture. 

Undoubtedly our schools would be 
greatly improved if the quality of 
teacher suggested by Dr Learned were 
to be found in our high schools. We 
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have not reached the stage of develop- 
ment that makes it possible to supply 
such teachers to all schools. We have 
believed so much in the importance of 
providing secondary school facilities 
that we have preferred to make some 
sacrifices in quality for the sake of 
quantity. However, it should be rec- 
ognized that our history bears ample 
testimony that effort has been and is 
being made to raise the standard of 
qualification for teachers. 

The lack of sufficient integration of 
curricula and the absence of “a few 
main-line subjects” is another of our 
weaknesses. Undoubtedly there is 
much patchwork in our secondary 
school curricula. However, the condi- 
tions do not justify the statement that: 
“There are no fixed curricula and very 
few required courses, except in certain 
technical schools.” 

The main topics treated in Part II 
are: aspects of American education un- 
favorable to the suitable preparation of 
intellectual workers; education for in- 
tellectual pursuits in Europe, and 
America’s concern with European ex- 
perience. 

Certainly we should be willing to 
learn from the educational experience 
of Europe or of any other part of the 
world. It is important, however, that 
we should not attempt to graft on to 
our schools characteristics that are not 
in harmony with our fundamental so- 
cial conceptions. In this connection 
one cannot help but speculate as to 
whether or not Dr Learned realized 
the full significance of the following 
words at the time he penned them: 
“Successfully to catch and hold the 
spirit of American education is difficult. 
The critic of yesterday may return to- 
morrow only to find that the defective 
object of his scorn has become a struc- 
‘ture of singular power and beauty.” 

Grorce A. Works 
University of Chicago 





As long as books are looked upon 
merely as classroom tools, they will 
not be accepted as friendly guides in 
the solution of life’s problems. 


Library Schools 
Drexel Institute 

The regular faculty has been aug- 
mented by special lecturers, including 
Mrs May Lamberton Becker, on new 
books. Edward McDonald, head of 
the English department of the Drexel 
Institute, spoke to the students on cer- 
tain problems of modern life as evi- 
denced in fiction and the drama. 

Practice experience in loan desk 
work was given at the Kingsessing 
branch of the Philadelphia free library, 
under the supervision of Elizabeth 
Terry, librarian, to supplement the 
course conducted by Miss Pope. 

The annual gathering of the Drexel 
Library School alumni was the occa- 
sion for a tea to the class of 1928, when 
an opportunity was given to the mem- 
bers of the class to meet the local li- 
brarians. Helen Squires, °’23, was 
elected president of the Alumni asso- 
ciation for the coming year. The plan 
of offering the Kroeger Memorial 
scholarship to neighboring colleges 
and allowing the college to select the 
recipient is working well. This year 
it was offered to Wilson College. 

The director and Miss Law repre- 
sented the faculty at the meeting of 
Eastern college librarians, which was 
held at Columbia, November 26. 


Gladys Seymour, ’24, has become libra- 
rian of the Public library at DuBois, Pa. 

Laura E. Nyce, '27, has been substituting 
as librarian at the South Philadelphia high- 
school library during the illness of Miss 
Farr. 

ANNE W. HowLanp 
Director 
University of Illinois 

The series of addresses for visiting 
lecturers began auspiciously this year 
by a very interesting and inspiring talk 
on “What it means to be a librarian” 
by Miss Ahern, editor of Lrsrarigs, on 
November 18. 

Helen T. Kennedy, assistant-libra- 
rian of the Los Angeles public library, 
visited relatives at the University dur- 
ing the week-end of November 19 and 
20, and advantage was taken by the 
Library school of her presence on the 
campus. Miss Kennedy was induced 


to talk informally to the students on 
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her recent trip to France on the occa- 
sion of the American Legion’s visit. 
Not having returned to the campus in 
many years, since her days as a stu- 
dent in the Library School, Miss Ken- 
nedy was able to notice many changes 
at the University of Illinois. 

The school was fortunate again this 
year to be able to avail itself of the 
service of Dr Frank P. Hill, librarian 
of the Public library, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who with Mrs Hill spent three days, 
from December 8-10, in Urbana. Dr 
Hill’s first address was an account of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary conference of 
the Library Association (British), 
which he as a representative of the 
A. L. A. was privileged to attend. Dr 
Hill’s second lecture was on The use- 
fulness of professional library training, 
and his third on Problems of book 
selection as they are presented in a 
large public library. 

The second meeting for the year of 
the Library club occurred on Satur- 
day night, December 17 and took the 
form of a symposium on Chinese mat- 
ters. The program consisted of a talk 
on great names in Chinese literature 
by Mr T. C. Fan, a Chinese graduate 
student in comparative literature. Mr 
Lincoln Cha, a second year student in 
the library school, gave a program of 
dramatic songs, accompanied by 
Chinese string instruments; and later 
Mr Cha showed some paintings by a 
Chinese distinguished artist and told 
some facts with regard to individual 
pictures and the artist himself, who is 
a personal friend of Mr Cha’s. 

Owing to pressure of work in the 
courses in cataloging and classifica- 
tion, Edith Bond, a student in last 
year’s first class, has been doing part 
time work as reviser. 

The new north wing of the library 
building is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion and the Library School has 
every reason to expect that it will oc- 
cupy its new quarters not later than 
the opening of next semester. The 
new quarters will give among other 
advantages, a large class room seated 
with over 100 chairs and equipped 
with a lantern, which may be used for 


extra-curricular lectures which call to- 
gether the presence of the entire 
school. 

The following members of last 
year’s class have recently been ap- 
pointed to library positions: 


Mary Effie King to the librarianship of 
the Public library, St. Charles, Ill. 
Florence Marie Nichol, assistant in the 
Illinois state library, Springfield. 
Edith Rowena Wilson, assistant, Univers- 
ity of Michigan library, Ann Arbor. 
FRANCES SIMPSON 
Assistant-director 


Pratt Institute 

On November 15, the class had the 
privilege, one that becomes the more 
precious each succeeding year, of hear- 
ing from Mr R. R. Bowker an account 
of librarianship in its international re- 
lations. 

Dr Herbert Putnam, librarian of the 
Library of Congress recently visited 
the school and gave the class a de- 
lightfully informal talk on our national 
library, touching briefly on its early 
history, its gradual transformation 
during a quarter of a century from a 
heterogeneous, unrelated mass. of 
books, pamphlets, and other items to 
a well-rounded collection of printed 
material, highly organized for use, and 
discussing at some length the new de- 
velopments of the past three years. 
Recently, he showed us, the library 
has begun to attract to itself, by the 
operation of a sort of law of spiritual 
gravitation, special collections of 
music, art, history, etc., with endow- 
ments for the employment of spe- 
cialists to. administer and develop them 
that opens up possibilities of future 
usefulness beyond anything conceived 
in the past. 

Other recent lecturers were Miss 
Isabella M. Cooper, editor of the A. L. 
A. Catalog and recently appointed 
director of the training school of the 
Queens Borough public library, who 
spoke of the activities of the American 
Library Association headquarters ; and 
Miss Mary Gould Davis, supervisor of 
story-telling in the New York public 
library, who gave two delightful talks 
on story-telling. 
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Dorothy M. Newman, ’25, was married 
on December 10 to Hugh John Douglas. 

Elizabeth Reed Wurts, ’22, was married 
on December 19 to Alexander Jay Wurts. 

Bernice B. Brand, ’27, assistant in the 
Public library at Fort Wayne, Indiana, was 
married on November 19 to Lester R. 
Cook. 

Maude Montgomery, ’21, has accepted a 
position in the Public library at Palo Alto, 
California. 


Accompanied by Miss Rathbone and 
Miss Cooper, who was the lecturer 
that afternoon, nine of the class at- 
tended the dinner of the Special Li- 
braries association on December 6. 


The class also attended the first: 


meeting of the New York library club, 
held in the new Casa Italiana, the 
house given by Italians as a center of 
Italian life at Columbia University. 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve made 
the principal address. 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
‘ Vice-director 
Simmons college 

The annual “October letter” was 
sent to 521 Simmons women and up- 
to-date information is now available 
for 501 (96%). Seven of those not 
heard from are in Europe, Asia, and 
“the Islands of the sea.” 

A number have left library work for 
the present because of marriage, the 
needs of their families, or ill health. 
Some are on leave traveling, or are 
studying, but the statistics below are 
based on those in full-time positions. 

455 have a salary range from $4260-$900, 
with only four persons below $1200, and 
176 (38.7%) earn from $2000-$4260, re- 
spectively, inclusive. 20.3% receive $1980- 
$1800, inclusive; 9.4% are below $1500. 

The average for the group is $1906.62, 
the median $1800. 

Of the 455, 444 have completed the one- 
year program of library science, and 400 
have our B.S. degree including 

215 with 3 academic college years, 
aeery average $1852.91, median 


185 with previous baccalaureate degrees, 
ey average $1940.92, median 


$ ; 
This includes 47 members of the June 
1927 class in their initial positions, salary 
star $1530, median $1500, range $1200- 


Vacations ran from two weeks to five 
months; 52.6% had the usual “four weeks 


or a month”; 18.7% less than that; 28.7% 
more. 

In the geographical distribution, 38 
states are represented, and Washington, 
D. C., Porto Rico, Hawaii, Canada, 
France, Italy, China, Russia and India. 

New England has absorbed 171, of whom 
120 are in Massachusetts, and New York 
has another hundred. 

June Ricuarpson DoNNELLY 
Director 


St. Louis public library 

The students attended the conven- 
tion of the Missouri teachers’ associa- 
tion, November 11-12, and heard talks 
by Manley O. Hudson, Dean William 
F. Russell of Columbia University, 
Bertrand Russell, and Will Durant. 
At the session of the Department of 
libraries of the M. T. A., Jessie Van 
Cleve, A. L. A. specialist in children’s 
literature, spoke on “The Fall open- 
ing”; Ruth Overman, supervisor of 
children’s work in the St. Louis pub- 
lic library, presented “Balanced ra- 
tions in children’s reading,” Stella 
Pierson, librarian of Teachers College, 
Kansas City, gave “Projects for secur- 
ing children’s interests in books,” and 
Jane Morey, secretary of the Missouri 
library commission, reported on “Stand- 
ards for high-school libraries.” 

Four lectures by Dr Frank P. Hill, 
December 12-13, fitted in with curric- 
ulum subjects, the topics presented 
being: Book selection, Work with 
children, Library planning, and the 
Brooklyn public library. At a lunch- 
eon given in honor of Dr and Mrs Hill 
by the A. L. A. local chapter and the 
students of the Library school, Dr Hill 
gave a report of the International con- 
ference at Edinburgh. 

Miss Van Cleve recently presented 
two lectures on story-telling to the 
special students in library work with 
children. The students in the general 
course heard the first talk and many 
of the children’s librarians on the staff 
heard both. 

On December 12, another specialist, 
Maud A. Miner, gave valuable hints on 
Voice-placement in story-telling. 

Last month, Fred Telford of the Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administra- 
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tion, addressed the class on Classifi- 
cation of library personnel. 

Several members of the class assisted 
in the supervision of the library ex- 
hibit at the Radio show held in the 
Coliseum recently. 

Syracuse University 

In the first week in December, 
regular activities of the school were 
suspended while the students were do- 
ing their first semester block of prac- 
tice work in outside libraries. 

In December, the school moved 
into its new quarters on the first floor 
of the University library. There has 
been fitted up a large study room to be 
used to some extent as a project room, 
and two smaller rooms furnished with 
tables and chairs to be used as seminar 
and lecture rooms. The study_room 
occupies most of one side of the build- 
ing and provides adequate space for 
shelving the school’s bibliographical 
collections, and allows as well for in- 
creases in registration. 


Gladys R. Timmerman, 715 has been ap- 
pointed a senior assistant in charge of 
serials at the Syracuse University library. 

Annie Bonney, ’27 has been appointed 
librarian of the high school library at 
Plainfield, N. J. 

WHARTON MILLER 
Director 


Western Reserve University 

Local lecturers during November 
were Miss Marilla W. Freeman, head 
of the Main library, Cleveland public 
library, who spoke on “Some poets I 
have known,” and Miss Bessie H. 
Kelsey, head of the Popular division, 
who spoke on the work of that divi- 
sion. 

Miss Linda A. Eastman was the 
honor guest for tea recently when she 
told the students and faculty of some 
of her experiences and observations on 
her recent trip to England and Scot- 
land, in attendance at the anniversary 
meeting of the British Library Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh. 

The students recently had the happy 
privilege of hearing Dr Charles F. 
Thwing, president emeritus of West- 
ern Reserve University, discuss emi- 


nent men with whom he has been asso- 
ciated and whose biographies had been 
discussed in the Book Selection course, 
including the names of John Hay, 
Henry Adams, William Roscoe Thayer, 
James Bryce, John Morley and others. 


Leone Furtney, ’26, has recently been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Public 
library, Eveleth, Minn. 

Elia M. Bahn, Ch. course, ’26, formerly 
in the Detroit public library, is now in the 
children’s department of the Cleveland 
public library. 

Emilie W. R6d, ’26, is now head of the 
music department of the Public library, Ber- 
gen, Norway. 

Marriages 

Lillie C. Lilliequist, ’16, November 22, to 
Andrew Y. Peterson of Coleraine, Minn. 

Margaret J. Eaton, ’24, in September to 
Edward Hagan of Cleveland. 

Elizabeth B. Meyers, '26, in September 
to Henry Brown of St. Louis, Mo. 

Florence Rodgers, ’26, to Henry M. Dill- 
hofer, Cleveland Heights, O. 

Alma M. Wagner, ’26, November 21, to 
Carl B. Richards of Cleveland. 


Auice S. TyYLer, 
Dean 





The New Librarian of The League of 
Nations 

Dr T. P. Sevensma, the librarian of 
the League of Nations, was born in 
the Netherlands, July 22, 1879. He 
became a doctor of theology in 1908 
and later studied political science at 
the University of Amsterdam where 
he received his degree. 

His career as librarian began in 1908 
when he worked at the University li- 
brary of Amsterdam till 1913. During 
this time, he prepared a catalog of 
books published in Holland for the 
booksellers, Martinus Nijhoff. In 
1913, he was appointed librarian of the 
Commercial University of Rotterdam 
and in 1916 became librarian of the 
Public library in Amsterdam. He 
assumed also in 1924 the librarianship 
of the University of Amsterdam. 

Dr Sevensma was one of the founders 
of the Dutch library association and 
was its first president, 1912-1923. He 
has written much for various reviews 
and is the chief-editor of the Dutch en- 
cyclopedia Zoeklicht. 
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Let’s be prepared to introduce books 
as we do our friends—proudly, gladly. 

















Contribution of the Library to Effec- 
tive Teaching’ 

The place of the library is pre- 
scribed by the purpose of the college. 
It might be defined as the central lab- 
oratory of culture, an intellectual com- 
munity center for students and faculty. 
... Too often we are obsessed in our col- 
lege purpose by institutional and ad- 
ministrative chores. We make wide 
our academic phylacteries and miss 
the weightier things of the spirit. An 
inspired Bible for college administra- 
tors would have this text bulk large: 
“Beware of the leaven of academic 
Phariseeism,” which is the leaven of 
numbers, buildings and multiplied 
courses.... 

The library, which enshrines the cul- 
ture of the ages, yields its place in the 
program of expense to administration 
building, commons, stadium, campus 
areas, and to luxurious dormitories 
with furnishings more elegant than 
half the students will, or should, pos- 
sess for many years, until they have 
won the right to them. The library 
itself is too prominently a matter of 
building with a cost disproportionate 
to service and books. A good library 
building has artistic value, but much 
of the cost would often better be given 
to books and service if the educational 
purpose is dominant. 

A library is an orderly group of 
books kept in lively and intelligent 
service. The number of volumes as 
the simple and stupid proof of effi- 
ciency is as sensible educationally as 
to consider the number of students in 
a college a simple test of its general 
educational efficiency. The kind of 
books and their circulation and appro- 
priation enter vitally into the test. . . 

I do not wish my students grazing 
in wide pastures of a vast library. I 
prefer to put on the reserve shelf 10 


1From Bulletin of Association of American colleges, 
April, :927, 


or 15 books with duplicates which are 
very expressly the effective library for 
the purpose of my class at that time. 
I can do little with students in the 
stupor of bibliographical dyspepsia. . . 

Uncirculated books, tho properly 
counted if of any use, must be de- 
cidedly discounted for educational pur- 
poses. The professor must often cre- 
ate the thirst and lead the students to 
the book trough. Why in the name of 
efficiency need we subscribe for all the 
magazines and have only one copy of 
the leading and most read magazine? 
Why so much money spent on book 
storage rather than on book usage? 
Every true teacher must be something 
of a service librarian, requiring no 
technique but the love and knowledge 
of a limited number of books which 
he imparts to his pupils. . . No.college 
library, however large, is efficient 
which is not an instrument of power 
and influence to the whole teaching 
staff and student body. The library is 
as large as the number of good books 
used per student. 

Students profit by browsing among 
a number of books at liberty to read 
or let them alone—a different proposi- 
tion from required reading. The free 
trade policy is more effective than the 
protective policy with library books. 

. . An ideal library would be a ro- 
tunda surrounded by recitation stalls 
incorporated in the library’s purpose, 
professors having their offices acces- 
sible to both the recitation rooms and 
the library, the recitation rooms to be 
used at odd moments for daily confer- 
ence and to contain a few vital books 
which the professor is putting into im- 
mediate use. This would make the li- 
brary an organic teaching unit... . 

I conducted an experiment which is 
quite young but has proven gratify- 
ingly successful. I announced a boo 
course, meeting at a most inconvenient 
hour and placed such restrictions upon 
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it as would attract only the most pur- 
poseful. There were only 10 students 


taking the course in the fall term. ~ 


About 30 or 40 books, primarily in bi- 
ography, were placed for reading and 
a large freedom was given in the 
choice of books. We met two hours 
a week and two hours of credit were 
given for the course. The class read 
an average of nine books in the 12 
weeks of the quarter. The hour in 
class was used in introducing a cer- 
tain character as presented thru stand- 
ard books. Such books as the follow- 
ing were read: Education of Henry 
Adams, Political history of Woodrow 
Wilson, From Immigrant to inventor, 
Life of Pasteur, Plato and Platonism, 
Jefferson and Hamilton. There was 
little attempt at book reviewing. There 
is little interest in hearing an ordinary 
colorless résumé of a book. The aim 
was always a vital and personal reac- 
tion to the truth which the book em- 
bodies. 

The second term the course was 
held in the same unattractive hour 
with more strenuous requirements. 
The class grew from 10 to 60 in the 
second quarter. . Six departments 
are cooperating. Each department 
holds conferences with its own stu- 
dents taking the general book course. 
Students holding seminar conferences 
with the professor of history will make 
a special study with him of Spengler’s 
Decline of the West in addition to at- 
tending the books course twice a week. 
The group in philosophy will study 
Durant’s Story of philosophy. The litera- 
ture-department will study some phase 
of the drama. Books in all these lines 
are placed on reserve with liberal li- 
brary provision for use. 

In the course there is possibility for 
developing an honors course. It has 
become clear to the students in this 
particular course that any inquiry 
about the credit on the basis of grades, 
of amount of reading required, would 
indicate that the inquirer is not quali- 
fied to take the course. I am satisfied 
from this experience that the cultural 
efficiency of this books course is easily 


double that of the average college cur- 
riculum course. . . 

In spite of the growing size of our 
libraries, it is the tendency of educa- 
tion with its formal and standardized 
requirements, prerequisites, and loaded 
curricula to avoid the use of books as 
aids in thinking, and reflection thru 
general reading is not a greatly prac- 
ticed art. Many students are surprised 
that they should be expected to read 
more than the required amount, the 
chore of collateral reading. . Thé 
library is the great common denomin- 
ator of the college, the real democracy 
where all meet together to gratify their 
intellectual curiosity. It is a world in 
epitome to be exploited for the schol- 
ar’s enrichment, to be the generating 
station for permanent life interests, to 
develop individuality and personality 
in students, to furnish cultural pre- 
paredness for the leisure which modern 
industry will afford, and is the only 
real orientation course. The possibili- 
ties of the library as a basis for all the 
purposes of the college has been hardly 
recognized. We will develop fewer 
recitations, more conferences and more 
reading. The time spent with books 
rightly used will be evaluated, taking 
over some from the units given to 
other things comparatively inconse- 
quential for education; such as, bands, 
R. O. T. C., glee clubs. 

The library is the key for much of 
our hoped-for simplification of courses. 
We shall find a way to correlate and 
coérdinate and unify around the li- 
brary. English composition is like a 
prayer meeting in that we do not know 
what to do with it nor do we know 
what to do without it. We shall some 
day have English coaches and trainers 
in the field of books, with the technical 
and formal, imparted indirectly and 
therefore more effectively. How much 
more effective may directed reading of 
books be than assigned reading of 
books. 

Sitas Evans 
President 


Ripon College 
Ripon, Wisconsin 
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Training Librarians for School 
Library Service’ 
James A. McMillen, librarian, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 

Libraries, altho they have always 
existed in man’s history from early 
Babylon to the present, have but re- 
cently been considered public neces- 
sities. The public library as a tax-sup- 
ported institution really dates from the 
middle of the nineteenth century and 
librarianship as a profession begins 
‘with the organization of the American 
Library Association in 1876. Stand- 
ardization of library practices was 
soon found to be a necessity if progress 
was to be made and the training of li- 
brarians and library workers natur- 
ally next received consideration. This 
led to the opening of the first library 
school in 1887 and to the creation of 
many similar schools in the next de- 
cade—the product of the schools being 
trained with the view to service in 
public, college, and governmental li- 
braries. 

By the beginning of the twentieth 
century and partly thru the great 
impetus given by the numerous 
Carnegie bequests, the public library 
movement became nation-wide and 
now it may be stated in the terms of 
the editor of LrprariEs, “The public li- 
brary is an integral part of public edu- 
cation.” That is the ideal and the de- 
velopment of county library systems 
in our states will make it possible of 
realization. 

The first years of this century wit- 
nessed the development of library 
work with children. In the next de- 
cade, we note the development of li- 
braries in our more progressive high 
schools and some business organiza- 
tions. The period since the end of the 
Great war has seen a great expansion 
in the special libraries field and, like- 
wise, much more serious attention has 
been given to libraries in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. All agree 
that the library is a necessity in any 
school, whatever its character, but how 
to bring about the organization of such 





1 Read before the Ark: library associa 
Little Rock, Nov. 12, i7. i 


libraries and insure their proper man- 
agement is a problem for both the li- 
brary and the teaching professions to 
solve. 

School libraries are not a novelty, as 
school district libraries were created 
by a New York State law of 1835 and 
similar legislation was subsequently 
adopted by other states. The weak 
point has always been that no ade- 
quate provision was ever made for the 
proper management of such libraries 
after they were created. In fact, the 
total number of volumes in the school 
district libraries of New York state in 
1850 exceeded by one-half million that 
in those libraries in 1892 when the 
method of appropriating state money 
for additions to these collections was 
changed. 

Practically all states of the Union 
require that a certain amount of 
money per pupil be expended for the 
purchase of books for the public 
schools, such books to be selected from 
an approved list put out by or in co- 
operation with the head of the state 
department of education. Such li- 
braries have doubtlessly been very 
beneficial in the way of forming the 
habit of reading, but their benefits 
have only partly been realized by rea- 
son of total lack in library training of 
those who have these libraries in 
charge. 

Full and effective use of the books 
bought with public funds carinot be 
brought about except by the require- 
ment that every school library be in 
the charge of a trained librarian or of a 
teacher who has been given enough li- 
brary training to qualify as a teather- 
librarian. In the case of the one room 
school, neither requirement can be met 
until such time as training in the care 
of the school library shall be a regular 
feature of the course of study of every 
teacher-training institution. In our 
high schools, at least, we should have 
for our guidance a statement in the re- 
port made by Mr Certain’s committee 
on Standard library organization and 
equipment for secondary schools made 
to the N. E. A. about 1919 and re- 
printed by the N. Y. State library 
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school in 1920. “Thoroly satisfactory 
library service ... cannot be given 
by a teacher. Every standard high 
school should have a trained librarian. 
. . The supervision of the library should 
not be intrusted to anyone who has not 
had at least a six weeks course of li- 
brary training approved by the State 
library.” (i. e. in N. Y. state.)* 

Can that ideal be realized in this 
part of the country within any reason- 
able time? That is our problem. 

New York state and Pennsylvania 
with library divisions in their state 
education department have worked out 
an excellent system of supervision and 
are rapidly developing special agencies 
for giving the necessary training to 
those appointed to school library posts. 
Such a law in most of our states would 
be impossible of enforcement now be- 
cause of the lack of enough trained li- 
brarians or teacher-librarians to ful- 
fill the requirements of the many posi- 
tions thus created. The regular li- 
brary schools are now hard put to it 
to furnish enough candidates for the 
openings annually occurring in the 
public library field and the summer li- 
brary schools are not numerous 
enough to take care of all who desire 
the minimum of six weeks library 
training which even the most elemen- 
tary positions require. 

How, then, is the development of 
school libraries to be fostered if 
facilities for proper training of school 
librarians are so few? The entire sys- 
tem of training for library service has 
been recently studied by a special 
board, created by the A. L. A. and 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation, 
and the reorganization of library in- 
struction brought about by reason of 
their findings is now actually under- 
way. The one-room rural school and 
the schools in villages of less than 500 
population will for some time have to 
continue being dependent for library 
service upon the willingness of some 
devoted teacher to sacrifice much of 
her leisure time to make the library a 
going concern. With the great expan- 





*N. Y. S. L. S. Bulletin, No. 45 (1920) p. 29. 
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sion of the county libraries, the admin- 
istration and upkeep of these smaller 
collections will be much simplified. 
The larger schools have already, in 
most states, seen the wisdom of having 
their own library and many of these 
school libraries are managed by trained 
librarians and may be considered on 
a sound basis. Many other com- 
munities must be given opportunities 
to obtain such service and the best 
way to bring about the reform is to 
create in our state universities and 
state teachers colleges, special courses 
of study where teacher-librarians may 
acquire the necessary knowledge for 
the proper conduct of school libraries. 
Here the six weeks courses now given 
in many schools and colleges, has 
proved to be very helpful. Before any 
mandatory law is adopted in any state 
by reason of the agitation of teachers, 
librarians, or the public, care should 
be taken that agencies are established 
to furnish the required training. Here 
the state universities with their ac- 
cepted leadership in matters of educa- 
tion can lead the way and devise 
means for training school librarians 
and teacher-librarians in sufficient 
quantity to insure well conducted li- 
braries in schools where eight or more 
teachers are employed. Just how these 
school library training agencies are to 
be managed is not within the scope of 
this paper, but it is quite evident that 
the staffs now to be found in libraries 
of state universities could not handle 
the additional instruction work with- 
out the addition of some competent 
people secured for that particular pur- 
pose. The financial outlay thus caused 
would be much more than repaid to 
the state thru the great benefits 
secured from effective school libraries. 
We can have no school without a 
teacher. Likewise, it is impossible to 
have a real library without a librarian. 





The power of will and even temper- 
ament which are exercised under the 
most trying conditions often measure 
the difference between success and 
failure. 
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The Relation of Librarian to Faculty 
from the Viewpoint of a President’ 

Mere flattery is disgusting to any 
normal mind, but more especially to 
those who are constantly dealing with 
the great store of knowledge which the 
human race has inherited. Neverthe- 
less I am inclined to use as the point 
of departure for this discussion that 
old familiar passage, which by the very 
nature of its setting is accepted as pro- 
foundly true, “Whosoever would be 
first among you, shall be _ your 
servant.” 

If there is any one unit which is 
common to all colleges of a university, 
it is a library. It is more generic than 
classroom, laboratory, assembly hall or 
the campus itself. The librarian has 
to deal with the most stupid student 
and the most brilliant and critical pro- 
fessor. She must have both liberal 
culture and technical training. She 
should be an admirable executive and 
a critical student of her own subject. 
She must put in long hours of actual 
clock duty and retain time for study 
which will make her a compendium on 
all subjects. She is supposed to be 
familiar with treatises on calculus and 
the latest book by Sinclair Lewis. She 
is supposed to be the integration of 
history and English, philosophy and 
psychology, language and literature, 
Poole’s Index and the World Almanac. 
If an executive officer should desire to 
get up a new address at least once in 
five years, the data if not the topic for 
the new occasion is often furnished by 
the librarian. If an instructor mis- 
quotes the title of a reference book, it 
is the librarian’s fault; and if the call 
for a certain title has been unusually 
heavy, the student is sure the librarian 
is refusing to look for the copy or has 
been indiscreet enough to permit too 
many copies to go to the same group. 
She has the task of an instructor plus 
that of a dean. Her class is a rotating 
group. The rotation is not 53 minutes 
but eight hours with as many topics 
as there are students in the classes. It 


1 Presented at the meeting of College Librarians 
— of the Iowa library association, October 19, 


is a hard task and requires one who 
has a passion for knowledge, a love 
of humanity, a vision of service and 
the adaptability of a general. 

I do not maintain that the librarian 
is the library, but I do hold that as the 
librarian so the library. With this 
premise, Joseph Hall’s soliloquy “Up- 
on the sight of a great library” ex- 
presses my thot. “What a world of 
wit is here packed up together: I 
know not whether this sight doth more 
dismay or comfort me: it dismays me 
to think that here is so much that I 
cannot know; it comforts me to think 
that this variety yields so good helps 
to know what I should. There is no 
truer word than that of Solomon. 
There is no end of making many 
books ; the library verifies it.” 

The librarian cannot be indifferent 
to the interests of her constituency, to 
whatever ends it may go. Continuing 
the thot of Joseph Hall, “She cannot 
cast her eyes casually upon any of 
these silent masters and not learn 
somewhat; it is wantonness for her to 
complain of choice.” 

She is in that cruel dilemma between 
the necessity and the impossibility of 
understanding. In order to be a good 
librarian one must understand, “How 
arbitrary is language! and how does 
the custom of mankind join words that 
Reason has put asunder!” She pre- 
tends to little reputation and by a 
strange felicity obtains whatever is de- 
manded. To be useful only is her 
whole ambition, and altho every day 
that passes confessedly diminishes her 
vitality yet she is sought and ordered 
by all. Such is the deserved and rare 
character that is required of a librarian. 

Returning to Joseph Hall’s eulogy, 
“Blessed be the memory of those faith- 
ful servants that have left their blood, 
their spirits, their lives and have will- 
ingly wasted themselves into this en- 
during monument to give their lives 
unto others.” 

D. W. MoreHousE 
President 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

















Library Day and Its Influence 


The Woman’s club of Forest Park, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, has for 
several years celebrated a Library day. 
The influence of this has reached out 
thru the town and has been named by 
the various librarians as one of the 
most valued aids to them in perform- 
ing their duty of providing good books 
for everyone. 

To add interest to the occasion this 
year, a contest was sponsored by the 
Public library on a list of questions, 
the answers to which were to be found 
in books on the library shelves. The 
library also offered a prize for the best 
drawings for a bookplate and a book 
cover, these to be designed by eighth- 
grade pupils in the schools of the town. 

The meeting at which awards were 
made was held in the council cham- 
bers of the municipal building, Novem- 
ber 18. The room was attractively 
decorated with chrysanthemums, and 
the members of the library board with 
the librarian, Miss Florence Barry, 
acted as hosts of the occasion. The 
reading of the play, Pierret and 
Pierrot, was given, and an address on 
the Grown-up’s attitude toward the 
child, by Saranelle Seeger, principal of 
the Grant school, gave a practical turn 
to the exercises. Miss Seeger re- 
gretted the fact that parents, with few 
exceptions, have to practice upon the 
children with whom they come in con- 
tact, having made no study nor prepa- 
ration for this important task of train- 
ing their offspring. It is a onesided 
acceptance of responsibility and per- 
formance of duty where the teacher is 
the only one who has really made a 
study of how to manage the youth who 
is placed in his or her charge. Miss 
Seeger urged that parents, teachers 
and librarians be truthful in their deal- 
ings with children. She illustrated: the 
folly of threats made thotlessly to 
children, stating that a fear-controlled 
mind is a fit basis for a criminal. 

At the close of the address the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s club gave a $100 
check as a gift to the Public library. 

Five pupils from the grade school re- 
ceived as prizes for their drawings: 
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King Arthur and his knights, Tales from 
Shakespeare, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
farm, Robin Hood, and Heidi. Ten 
others received honorable mention. 
Specimens of the work done by the pu- 
pils on display showed the contests 
were worth while. 





An Interesting Experiment 


Among other celebrations of Book 
Week at the Public library, Cairo, IIli- 
nois, was the literary test given to the 
colored children ranging from fourth 
to eighth grade pupils. Miss Lansden, 
the librarian, conducted the test. By 
easy steps she questioned for the finish 
of a rhyme or poem, giving but a line 
or two. The answers were very prompt 
and mostly correct. When she began, 
“Four score and seven years ago,” im- 
mediately they continued the Gettys- 
burg address, and, “We, the people.” 
immediately the preamble to the Con- 
stitution was recited. She suggested 
historical names: George, they sup- 
plied “Washington”; Abraham, they re- 
plied, “Lincoln”; Bonaparte, came the 
answer, “Napoleon.” To the word 
“Jefferson” the response was “Davis” 
tho Thomas was the one implied. Miss 
Lansden thot she was choosing a hard 
one and began by saying, “Of whom 
wae m s0G, *.....+ living begged his 
bread, Seven cities claimed him 
dead’”? In order to ease the tension 
she told them that this great person 
was an old, old poet, whereupon a boy 
from junior high-school rose and said, 
“Homer, the blind Greek poet.” 





School Library Law in Iowa 


A law which has just gone into 
effect in Iowa provides for school li- 
braries in the school districts of the 
state. The law as passed by the legis- 
lature directs the county auditor to set 
apart from the taxes coming to each 
school district the sum. of 15 cents for 
each child of school age in the district. 
The income from this is to be a library 
fund for the school, the county board 
of education of each county to-have 


the spending of the money. The law— 


applies to city and rural schools alike. 
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The law also provides that the state 
superintendent of schools make a list 
of recommended books from which to 
choose the books for the schools. 
The amount to be expended for 
schools runs all the way from $1.20 for 
eight-pupil districts, the smallest unit, 
up to $221 for such towns as Clarinda 
and Shenandoah. 

Book publishers have sent many 
books to the county boards for exami- 
nation. 





Eastern College Librarians 
Meeting at Columbia University 

The Eastern college librarians held 
their annual meeting at Columbia Uni- 
versity on November 26. The prob- 
lems of the college library and plans 
of construction, methods of presenting 
financial and other statistics, and ways 
to make the library more serviceable to 
readers were discussed. 

One of the presentations that is of 
general interest was made by F. K. W. 
Drury, Brown University, in suggest- 
ing that freshmen receive training in 
the use of libraries for credit. He said 
that so many college students knew so 
little about the most elementary meth- 
ods of using the machinery of a library 
that a large part of the good they 
might obtain and what they were ex- 
pected to learn did not appear. 


At the conference of Eastern college 
librarians a resolution was adopted 
recommending to the College and 
Reference section of the A. L. A. that 
a committee be appointed to study the 
questions of statistics and definitions 
and to report at the next annual meet- 
ing. 

In accordance with the above resolu- 
tion, the following committee has been 
appointed: Julian S. Fowler, librarian, 
University of Cincinnati library, chair- 
man; Charles B. Shaw, librarian, 
Swarthmore college; D. B. Gilchrist, 
librarian, University of Rochester, N. 
Y.; G. A. Works, dean of the Graduate 
library school, University of Chicago; 
E. A. Henry, University of Chicago li- 
brary. 


Reading Without a Purpose 

A recent issue of a southern news- 
paper has a feature article concerning 
two grammar school children, 12 
years old, who are inveterate readers. 
The paper commenting on them says, 
“Their tastes for literature are remark- 
ble for the sound, constructive sub- 
jects they prefer—and both have 
almost similar tastes in the books 
that they read.”(!) “Zane Grey and 
Carolyn Wells are my _ favorite 
authors.” “Mine, too,” echoes the 
other, “with little more emphasis on 
the western than the detective story.” 
The one likes to know all about the 
lives of great men, the other calls that 
“dry” and takes his out in trying to 
solve mysteries. 

The father of one is the principal of 
a school, who disclaims directing his 
child’s literary tastes. “I have read all 
the Little Colonel books, most all of 
Gene Stratton Porter’s books, Burton 
Holmes’ travel stories, and many 
young people’s books—oh, ever too 
many to remember, but few books 
have given me more thrills than boy 
books like the Rover Boys and the 
Tom Swift series.” 

The mother of the other child wishes 
he wouldn’t read so much when he 
ought to be out doors playing. The 
boy replies, “I like to play all right, 
but I sure do hate to put down a good 
book to go to bed at night.” 

The tragedy of it is that this situa- 
tion exists so frequently where there 
are not specially trained, specially 
fitted, childr:n’s librarians. And, in 
the cause of education, why untrained 
children’s workers in libraries any 
more than untrained teachers in 
schools? One is quite as dangerous as 
the other, and yet we are not getting 
very far in the improvement of this 
serious situation. The trained chil- 
dren’s worker is not a luxury, but, 
rather, a very prime necessity. Im- 
provements are being made right 
along, to be sure, but too slowly and 
not sufficiently general in scope. 

Here is a danger from glibly scatter- 
ing seeds of enthusiasm—zeal without 
knowledge. W. H. 

















News from the Field 
East 
Alice Rowe, Simmons ’16, is cata- 
loging at the New Hampshire His- 


. torical Society library, Concord. 


Margaret Nellis, Simmons ’20, is 
now librarian of the School of Educa- 
tion library, Boston University. 


Avis Clarke, Simmons ’23, has this 
fall become a cataloger at the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society library, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Dorothy Nunn, Simmons ’11, has 
accepted the position of librarian of 
the Public library, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. 


Mrs Lucinda F. Spofford, Simmons 
special ’10-’11, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Robbins library, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


Lucile Palmer, Simmons ’21, will 
succeed Mrs Lucinda Spofford in Janu- 
ary as librarian of the Public library, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Frances Hubbert, Pratt ’19, formerly 
associate-librarian of the Robbins li- 
brary, Arlington, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Redwood li- 
brary, Newport, R. I. 


Margaret M. de Le Vin, Simmons 
16, formerly in the Princeton Uni- 
versity library, has joined the staff of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology library, Cambridge, Mass. 


An endowment which will eventu- 
ally amount to $25,000 has been estab- 
lished for the Yale University library 
by Mrs Florence Brooks-Aten, founder 
of the Brooks-Bright foundation. This 
is to be utilized for the purchase of 
books calculated to promote Anglo- 
American understanding. Broadsides, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and books hav- 
ing a bearing upon the relations be- 
tween America and Great Britain from 
1750 to 1816 will be purchased with 
the fund. The collection will consti- 
tute a memorial to David Brooks, who 
participated in the Revolutionary war 
and who was graduated from Yale uni- 
versity in the class of 1768. Emphasis 
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is laid in making the gift on obtaining 
original sources bearing upon the rela- 
tions of the two countries. 


Central Atlantic 
Anna Cass Cottrell, Simmons ’24, 
has joined the cataloging staff of 
Princeton University. 


Elizabeth J. Sherwood, N.Y.P.L. 16, 
is recataloging and organizing the 
Public library at Penn Yan, N.Y. - 


Mary Coburn, Simmons ’19, is doing 
research work on the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in New York City. 


Elsie Goerz also has resigned from 
the staff of the New York public li- 
brary to join the Queens Borough 
staff. 


Cecile Barsky, Simmons ’27, has 
been appointed to the acquisitions de- 
partment of the Princeton University 
library. 


Winnifred Chapman, Simmons ’14, 
is now working on the Standard Cata- 
log at the H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City. 

Mrs Dorothy Wells Deyo, N.Y.P.L. 
25, was recently appointed assistant- 
librarian of the Public library, Ocean 
City, N. J. 

Clara E. Hall, Simmons ’24, has been 
appointed assistant-librarian of the 
South Hills high-school, Mt. Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Hope Cowles, Simmons ’25, is work- 
ing for Dr Ralph H. McKee, Depart- 
ment of chemical engineering, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


Mildred Powell, Simmons ’18, has 
just accepted the position of first 
assistant in the children’s room of the 
Public library, White Plains, N. Y. 

Anne G. Browne, Pratt ’25, librarian 
of the Montclair normal school, has 
been appointed head cataloger at 
Wells College library. 


Margaret Hutchins, Illinois ’08, has 
resigned as reference librarian at the 
University of Illinois to join the staff 
of the Public library of Queens Bor- 
ough, N. Y., as reference specialist in 
the new reference department. 
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The Public library of Hazleton, Pa., 
has received a gift of 10,000 books for 
the children’s department from John 
Markle of New York. Mr Markle 
years ago provided the funds for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of 
the library which he presented to the 
city. His recent gift is valued at 


$14,000. 


The three library systems of Queens 
Borough, Brooklyn, and New York 
(Greater New York) have arrived at a 
closely approximating scheme of 
service and have adopted an equal 
salary schedule for appointments with- 
in the graded service. The present 
situation in New York, in which the 
demand for competent librarians ex- 
ceeds the supply, has forced it to adopt 
a higher scale of compensation. 

Central 

Annie Craigie, Simmons ’16, is li- 
brarian of the Edward Hines Jr. Hos- 
pital, at Maywood, Illinois. 


Marcia Herridge Lopeman, Sim- 
mons ’23, has been appointed general 
assistant-librarian at the Public li- 
brary, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Mary Cameron, N.Y.S. ’25, has re- 
cently joined the staff of the Cleveland 
public library as assistant in che 
county library work. 


Mrs E. B. Murray, founder of the 
Public library of De Kalb, Illinois, 
many years ago, and its librarian until 
November, 1927, has resigned on 
account of continuing ill health. 


Miss Margaret Hickman, librarian 
of the Public library, Rochester, Min- 
nesota, has resigned. The press and 
citizens of Rochester speak in the 
highest terms of Miss Hickman’s work 
and express great regret at her deci- 
sion to leave. 


Miriam Carey, for many years active- 
ly engaged in supervision of institu- 
tional libraries for Minnesota, has re- 
signed her position to take effect Janu- 
ary 1. Miss Carey has been the fore- 
most worker in this field of library 
service for many years, having done 
very reputable pioneer work in this 


line in Iowa before going to Minne- 
sota. 


Miss Carey’s successor is to be Miss 
Perrie Jones, whose work as a hospital 
librarian has won distinction. 

A note from C. W. Sumner, librarian 
of the Public library, Youngstown, 
Ohio, announces the plans for the con- 
struction of a new West Side branch 
library at a cost of $15,000. The 
Brownlee Wood branch has just been 
completed and opened to the public. 

Since Mr Sumner went to Youngs- 
town, $36,000 has been given by the 
city to initiate a branch building pro- 
gram. The Youngstown public library 
has 17 distributing points outside of 
the main library but has only one 
branch library under its own roof. It 
is planned to construct three new li- 
brary buildings. 


The governor of Ohio has appointed 
Mr Fillbrandt, a clergyman of Cincin- 
nati, to the vacancy on the State Li- 
brary board of Ohio. He has been a 
personal friend of the governor for 16 
years and his term of office expires 
in 1934. 

The governor’s attitude towards the 
state library, as he is reported to have 
outlined it to Mr Fillbrandt, is that the 
State library should be more an object 
of state-wide use than it has been in 
any of the years of its existence. It 
has been too much of a city of Colum- 
bus library. It was because he feels 
that it ought to be more of a state 
library that he vetoed the appropria- 
tion in favor of what he termed more 
vital state needs. He has plans of 
moving the library from its present 
over-crowded quarters in the Capitol 
building to the History building at the 
state fair grounds, which in his opinion 
is its proper place. He is also in favor 
of making the library more of an of- 
ficial repository for state records and 
state historical data than it has been. 


The report of the Public library of 
Cleveland states that the new library 
attracted almost double the former 
number of readers, and the use of li- 
brary resources increased thruout the 
system. The total circulation was 6,- 




















918,737v., a gain of over 600,000v.; 
books in the system, 1,050,617, with 
80,458v. in the county library, with a 
circulation of 383,245v., making a total 
of city and county, 7,301,982; number 
of agencies in addition to the main 
library, 27 general branches, 33 school 
branches, 108 stations, 981 classroom 
libraries and the Municipal Reference 
library. 

The John G. White gifts to the 
White collection of folklore now num- 
ber 50,000 items. Many desirable re- 
sults are recognized thru the work of 
the special reading lists in addition to 
the Reading with a Purpose lists. Of 
the latter, 2664 were sold from the in- 
formation desk alone, besides sales 
made at branches and school libraries. 
The library now serves 10 hospitals. 

The Lewis Carroll room for children 
has reached the limit of its space for 
books, the use of the room being much 
greater than was anticipated in a 
downtown district. The Stevenson 
room for young people is helping to 
solve the problem of the intermediates. 
Young people’s alcoves and tables pro- 
vide special attention for adolescents 
at several of the branches. 

Increased codperative effort on the 
part of school and library authorities 
has resulted in a distinct betterment 
of the missing book situation. In the 
88 clubs of young people, active during 
the year in the work, the majority are 
under volunteer leadership. 

A book caravan made regular trips 
to remote parts of the city, stopping at 
playgrounds, parks and orphanages for 
story-telling and the issuing of books, 
and at factories during the noon hour 
to advertise the library. 


South 
Olive Halbert, Simmons ’04, is now 
assistant-librarian of the College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas. 


Lillian Sutherland, Simmons ’05-06, 
is now children’s librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


A Bridge exhibit made of models, 
pictures, and plans of bridges, viaducts 
and culverts was open to the public in 
the central delivery hall of the Public 
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library, St. Louis, October 15-Decem- 
ber 31. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, San Antonio, Texas, records: 
Number of books in library, 79,443; 
borrowers, 27,125; circulation, 310,- 
300v. with a notable increase in the 
demand for books of a serious nature; 
circulation of pictures, 10,059; expen- 
ditures, $43,004 — salaries, $17,199; 
books, $11,699. The report stresses 
the urgent need for a larger appropria- 
— to meet the rapid growth in all 
ines. 


The Charlotte Observer, November 27, 
contains an interesting article on the 
library service for hospital patients 
which has been introduced in the hos- 
pitals of Greensboro, N. C., in co6pera- 
tion with the Greensboro public li- 
brary. The idea meets with the cordial 
approval of the hospital staffs and, 
needless to say, the patients, young 
and old, are delighted with the oppor- 
tunity to relieve their minds of the no- 
tions of bodily ills, and when this re- 
lief comes thru books the pleasure is 
joined to profit. 

West 

The library statistics in the report 
of the Public library, Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, among others show the follow- 
ing: Total circulation, 201,17lv., of 
which 82,936 were juvenile, 22,099 were 
circulated thru the schools, and 5993 
thru the branches and county work; 
books on the shelves, 34,608; borrow- 
ers, 12,351; expenditures, $17,435, of 
which $8,452 was spent for salaries and 
$3,412 for books; population served, 
29,883. The tax levy is 1.5 mills. 


Pacific Coast 
Miss Nellie Russ, who, until she re- 
tired from her position several years 
ago, was for 21 years librarian of the 
Public library of Pasadena, died in 
that city in November. 


A new branch of the Public library, 
Tacoma, was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies on December 2. 
The library building is a gift of Mrs 
Anna E. McCormick at a cost of $25,- 
000. The residents of the district have 
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been engaged for seven years in rais- 
ing the money by individual subscrip- 
tion, by various entertainments, etc., 
to purchase the site. 


Foreign 


Mr Herbert Baillie, for the past 23 
years chief-librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Wellington, New Zealand, re- 
tires from that position the first of the 
year. The press of the city speaks in 
the highest terms of what Mr Baillie 
has done for the reading public of his 
city, and for the country in his work in 
the New Zealand library association. 

The Wellington library, under Mr 
Baillie, has increased both in size and 
service. When he became librarian in 
1904, the library’s staff was six. It is 
now 18. The circulation increased from 
100,000v. to 475,000v., and the support 
from £447 to £3457. The attendance in 
the reference room has increased from 
60,000 to 134,000. The work with 
schools and the work with children has 
been especially advanced thru Mr 
Baillie’s efforts, not only in his own li- 
brary but in other libraries as well. 

Mr Baillie attended the meeting of 
the A. L. A. at Minnetonka in 1908, 
where he made many warm friends 
who were glad to receive him in their 
libraries as he made a tour afterwards 
looking into methods and service of 
the libraries of the country. Mr Baillie 
is not yet an old man, 65, and his many 
friends will wish him long years of 
further service. He is being urged by 
his fellow townsmen to record the his- 
tory of his city and country, on which 
he is a leading authority. 


The forty-third annual report of the 
Public library, Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, stresses the continuance of. the 
financial difficulties that hamper the 
development of the library. The 
growth of the library with increased 
demands upon it has not been met by 
an increase in funds. With an increase 
of 75,000 in the number of readers 
since 1913, the numerical strength of 
the staff remains practically the same. 
The children’s library has been ex- 
tended—new rooms have been set 


apart for them. The attendance has 
reached 11,468; number of volumes 
added during the year, 4498, making a 
total of 139,179 in the library; number 
of visitors for the year, 170,845. 


The report of the Public libraries, 
Waterloo-with-Seaforth, England, re- 
cords an issue of 116,783v., an increase 
of nearly 12,000 for the year. Of this, 
27 per cent was fiction. The borrow- 
ers number 4381, of which 1584 are 
juvenile; number in the reading room, 
99,958. The charge for adult readers’ 
cards has been abolished. Number of 
books on the shelves, 15,288. Miss 
Kate Fearnside is librarian. 


Canada 

Avis M. Pillsbury, IIl., ’20-21, who 
was last year reviser in the Reference 
courses at the University of Illinois 
library school, has been appointed to 
a position on the teaching staff of the 
Library school at McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. 





For sale—Back numbers of the New 
York Times, bound and unbound. Bound 
reach from January, 1923, thru Novem- 
ber, 1923; unbound and incomplete, 
November, 1922, thru December, 1923. 
Indexes v. 9 thru v.11. These will be 
sold at a reasonable price. Address in- 
quiries to Julia C. Garst, Librarian, 
Board of Education, Hamtramck, 
Mich. 


Wanted—Extension worker for Maine 
state library. Salary $1700. Must be 
a library school graduate and have li- 
brary experience. Address State 
Librarian, Maine State Library, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 








The Library of Congress represents 
an investment of more than $10,000,- 
000. It will soon have 152 miles of 
shelving. It has 25 special rooms for 
investigators. Students and scholars 
from all over the world have used its 
material and each month brings wider 
opportunity for helpfulness to all 
forms of book service. Thru its inter- 


library loan system its material may be 
consulted by investigators at distant 
places. 











